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AN Appress, delivered at the Consecration of the Pine 
Grove Cemetery, July 24, 1850. By ¢ harles C. Shack- 
ford. Lynn: Published by Thomas Herbert. 


From this very appropriate and interesting 
address, we make a few extracts :— 


Among the protestant sects, the Moravians 
have been distinguished for the taste and cheer- 
tul feeling manifested in the arrangement of their 
burial places. It is among them a garden plant- 
ed with flowers ; and upen the head stone is in- 
scribed the motte, ** he has gune home.’’ One 
of their missionaries gives this description of the 
burial place at a station at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘* A broad path leads in a straight line 
through our garden into the burying ground ; 
this path is enclosed by rows of trees, and the 
ground is enclosed by a hedge of roses. All our 
Hottentots assisted with great’ willingness in 
completing this work, and are highly pleased 
with the appearance of their future resting- 
place.” 

But the requirements of health, a more culti- 
vated taste and a more elevated general senti- 
ment, are operating throughout all christian na- 
tions, to bring each community to adopt modes 
and places of sepulture, which shall be conform- 
ed to reason and meet the wants of the heart. 
In 1776, it was forbidden in France any longer 
to make interments in churches and cities. ‘This 
prohibition was the cause of tumalt in many 
places, so deeply rooted in the popular feeling 
was the attachment to the old places of burial. 
In one parish where the spirit of murmuring and 
complaint was on the point of breaking out into 
open rebellion, the curate, a man reverend for 
his age and virtues, addressed the people thus 
from his pulpit: ** I hear your murmurs, which 


shall be consecrated as the home of the dead, 
where those who loved in life shall not be sev- 
ered in death.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS EYE AND EAR IN- 
FIRMARY. 


We have read with great pleasure Dr. Rey. 
nolds’s address at the dedication of the new build- 
ing for this excellent institution, and make from 
it a few extracts :-— 


The forcible appeal of that Committee,* whose 
names were a sufficient guaranty of the merit 
of its claims, wes not immediately productive of 
any assistance ; although of great utility in ex- 
tending information in regard to the Infirmary, 
ull then almost unknown; and awakening asym- 
pathy in many minds in its favor. From that 
time, its finances began to improve ; and every 
new want was followed by a corresponding sup- 
ply ; not from any appeal to the public, but from 
the simple offerings of private charity. In the 
noiseless pursuit of its work of kindness, a voice 
was heard. It was the grateful voice of the poor 
man. It came not to the busy community ; but 
it reached the ear of the poor man’s friend. The 
noble legacy of ten thousand dollars, by Mr. 
William Payne, was from the recollection, while 
dying ina foreign Jand, of a poor dependant, 
whom he had formerly confided to its care. The 
five thousand dollars, bequeathed by Mr. John 
Parker, was the tribute of a generous emotion for 
the relief of a servant to whom he was attached. 
The six thousand dollars, willed in the same 
year by Mr. Daniel Waldo, was the gift of a 
heart warmed by whathis own eyes had seen of 
an Institution founded on the wants of the poor. 
The ten thousand dollars, given by Mr. John 
Bromfield, treasured in Jong self-denial, was the 
giftof the poor man’s friend, to the Institution, 
which, in his wisdom, could best befriend him. 
The same is true of the valuable legacies of Mr. 
Todd ; the venerahle Jeremy Belknap, and his 
two sisters; and of Mrs. Benjamin Joy, all of 
whom remembered the poor in their dying hour; 
and of Mr. Samuel Appleton, whose whole life 
has been a blessing w the poor. And so of the 
lamented Gossler. the stranger beloved in our 
midst ; who in his honored watk with the rich, 
forgot not the poor; and who, in confiding their 
interests tothe wisdom of his friends, Messrs. 





say, why do they forbid us to mingle our dust | Joseph lasigi and Nathaniel Thayer, as they 


with the dust uf our fathers’ ‘This is the reason, 


were watching with the devotion of friendship 


that after yourdeath you shall not cause hari to | about ais dying bed,best subserved them,through 


your children ; the object is to do away with an | 


inhuman abuse. What! would you gratify your 
idle wishes at the price of the life and health of 
your descendants! You will not, brethren, be 
buried with your fathers, but you will mingle 
your ashes with those of your children, your 
friends and parents who are now living. Those 
who shall come after us will offer grateful thanks 
vver our graves, as over the grave of benefactors; 
but if you will not obey thus the dictates of re- 


this benevolent Institution. These instances, 
| with one exception, are recounted in memory of 
| the dead ; but not in forgetfulness of the many 
| still living, whose names are inscribed among 
|the contributors; or of that lady, who, in the 
| evening hour, lefta thousand dollars in a name- 
less note, at the Treasurer's door. She never 
permitted us to know or record her name ; butit 
is written in heaven. If still among the living, 
she may perhaps learn that the friends of the In- 


that which he suggests from his own mind. But 
both preachers and hearers pay this homage to 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, that they both 
confess that the most common and universal 
truths are better expressed in the Scripwuresthan 
they are anywhere else. 

The hymns that are sung in our churches are 
transcendental, inasmuch as the sentiments @X-| 
pressed in them, and adopted by the worshipper, 
aref{not exclusively derived from the Scriptures, 
but are derived from the experience, the emo- 
tions, and the reflections of Christians of modern 
times, since the days of miraculous suggestion 
are passed. But even the history of sacred poet- 
ry bears strong testimony to the supernatural: 
character of the New Testament. We see a con- 
stant xdvancement in moral elevation and in doc- 
trinal purity from the first to the present hour. 
Yet no one will say, that the best of our hymns 
transcend, or even equal the New Testament. 
That must have been of supernatural origin 
which rose so far above the moral level of the 
world, as it then was, that eighteen hundred 
years of advancement have not yet lifted up the 
most exalted minds to the same level, though in 
the enjoyment of all the influences of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, in addition to that inspiration 
which speaks in every mind and heart. 

All interpretation of the Bible is in a measure 
| transcendental. On the strength of that inspira- 
;tion which giveth all men understanding the ex- 
| positor of the Scriptures undertakes to say what 
;the words of revelation can and cannot mean. 
, He ecumes to such a passage as this,—‘‘ If any 
}man come unto me, and hate not his father and 
‘mother, and wife, and children, and brothers and 
Sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
}my disciple,’’—and he decides that the literal 
{meaning cannot be the true meaning. He has 
‘such a trust in his own moral sense, that he feels 
‘justified in rejecting the literal meaning of Serip- 
iture, and in putting a meaning on it which will 

harmonize with the fevelation which God has pre- 
| viously made to every human heart. 1 have said, 
‘that the Bible is transcendental, because it 
| Tefers to the reasons and moral sense of mankind | 
as co-ordinate with itself,as an expression of the | 








tle discrimination between that which the preach-' tism. : 
er derives from the language of Scripture, and’ built a church, and never can. It requires faith 


Deisn can sustain no church. It never 
to build churches. If it could get posses- 
sion of all Protestant churches to-morrow, it 
wou!d only be to hand them over to the Church 
of Rome, and make her the grave, as she has 
been the womb, of al] Protestant denominations. 
But is Transcendentalism an utmixed evil t 
Is it merely destructive in its tendencies? Has 
it no mission for good in the arrangements of Pro- 
videncet I may be, I believe, under wise man- 
agement, made to exert a corrective and conser- 
vative influence upon Christianity and the Church. 
Being itself an extravagance, it may operate to 
correct an opposite extravagance,which has been 
too prevalent in the Christian world,—an_ idola- 
try of the Bible and a contempt for man. For 
certainly there is a wide difference between e- 
lieving that man made the Bible, and that the 
Bible is necessary to create man. _ It is equally 
extravagant to maintain that there is nothing di- 
vine in man, and to maintain that i 
ing human in the Bible. Equal 
from making too much or too Ji 
tures, and it is ae fatal to i 
to make man a deity as adevil. The truth must 
lie between these two extremes, and perhaps it 
is necessary for the human mind to vibrate like a 
pendulum between the two fora while before it 
will settle in the truth. If the twoextremes could 
be brought to discuss the subject ¢almly and dis- 
passionately together, they might mutually cor- 
rect each other’s errors, and the world be edified 
by the controversy. This, however, in the pres- 
ent state of feeling cannot be, and the task of 
reconciliation falls on us, who imagine that we 
occupy the true and middle groufid.-—[{Christian 
Examiner. ; 


» 


HAVE A PLACE FOR PRAYER. 


We do not need to enter the closet to find the 
Lord. He is ever near to us. But we enter in 
order to escape distractions, and in order to re- 
gain those associations, and, it mmy be, to sur- 
round ourselves with those mementos, which we 
formerly found helped to our prayers. One who 
has great powers of abstraction may take refuge 
from surrounding bustle in the depths of his own 
spirit, and pass along the crowded streets in the 





| stitution will ever cherish the memory of her se- 


reason. Most Christians read the Bible only in! diverted and uadistracted by all that is whirling 
‘translation. Revelation did not form and give! round him. But few have this talent of inward 
/meaning to the words in which a common Chris- | sequestration—this power to make a closet of 
}tian reads the Bible. Those words were formed | themselves, and.in order to find fortheir thoughts 
by the reason, the moral sense, and the religious | a peaceful sa cturav,they must find for their per- 
‘convictions of uninspired men, and can express | sons a tranquil asylum. It little matters where or 
the meaning of revelation only so far as they are| what it 1s, Isiac went out into the field, and Ja- 
coincident with it. The language in which the} cob plied his night-long prayer beside the run- 
| New Testament was written was’ formed by half- |ning brook. Abraham planted a grove, and, in 
civilized men on the islands and the shores of | the cool shadow of his oaks, at Beersheba, he 
Greece, and yet all the sublime teachings of | called on the name of the Lord. Abraham's ser- 
| Christ are conveyed to us in the words invented | vant knelt down beside his camel ; and it would 
, beyond the reach of supernatural illumination. | appear from some of his psalms, that a cave, a 
|'This fact alone is sufficient demonstration that | mountain fastness, or cavern in the rocks, was 
jnatural revelation is coincident with supernatur-| David's frequent oratory. Peter had chosen 
al, as far as it goes, and that what is called rev- | for his place of prayer the quiet and airy roof of 


Divine will. It isso for another and stronger | perpetual hermitage of hisown Thats hiring 


his rest, hiscompanions, and his God. ‘* And 
harps. 
before the throne.’ Blest company ! 
employment ! Harpers harping with their harps! 
we wiil not interrupt their divine melody. We 
will not mourn their absence. Harp on, ye 
whom we have loved and do still love, with 
whom in sorrow and gladness, we have shared 
for a time the lot of earthly life, with whose 
tears ours have mingled, and with whose songs 
ours have arisen ; a higher life is yours, a ho- 
lier friendship and society, and a new song 
which only they can sing who have obtained the 
victory and received the crown! Harp on, 
blessed cnes, to the praise of Him who hath 
redeemed you. [Congregationalist. 





Give Every Day. 


Let us give something every day. 
For one another's weal ; 

A word, to make the gloomy gay, 
Or the crushed spirit heal ; 

A look, that to the heart will speak, 
Of him that’s poor and old, 

A tear for her, o’er whose wan cheek 
Full many a stream has rolled. 


The objects of our love and care, 
Inevery path we see— 

And when they ask a simple prayer, 
Oh, shall we selfish be, 

And turn away with haughty thrust, 
As if the God above, 

Were partial to our pampered dust, 
And only us did love ? 


Let us give something every day, 
To comfort and to cheer, 

’T is not for gold alone they pray, 
Whose cries fall on the ear; 

They ask for kindness in our speech— 
A tenderness of heart— 

That to the innocent soul will reach, 
And warmth and life impart. 


We all can give—the poor—the weak, 
And be an angel guest ; 
How small a thing—to smile—to speak, 
And make the wretched biest! 
These favors let us all bestow, 
And scatter joy abroad, 
And make the vales of sorrow glow 
With the sweet smiles of God ! 
[Selected. 


PULPIT EARNESTNESS. 
It is recorded of the devoted John Welch that 
he used to keep a plaid upon his bed, that he 
might wrap himself in it when he rose during the 
{night for prayer. Sometimes his wife found him 
upon the ground weeping. When she complain- 
led, he would say, “Oh, woman! I have the 
| souls of three thousand to answer for, and I know 
| not how it is with many of them.”’ 
| such a sense of responsibility to God and to the 








earth, this weary, sinful life, and goes home to 


I heard the voice of harpers harping with their 
And they sang as it were a new song 
Blest 


Possessed of 


I AM NEVER ALONE. 


‘| An old man sat in his easy chair. He was 
alone. His eyes were so dim that he could not 
read the printed page—he had long ceased to 
hear any common sound, and it was only in 
broken whispers that he could hold communion 
with those around, and often hours paased by in 
which the silence of his thought was not broken 
by an outward voice. He had outlived his gen- 
eration ;—one by one the companions of his boy- 
hood and youth had been laid in the grave, until 
none remained of all those he had once known 
andloved. To those to whom the future is one 
bright path of hope, and happiness, and social 
love, how unenviable seemed his condition—how 
cheerless his days ! 

I have said he was alone. A gentle and 
thoughtful child stole into his silent room, and 
twined her arm lovingly around his neck. ‘I 
feared you would be lonely, dear grandfather,’ 
said she, ‘ and sol came to sit awhile with you. 
Are you not very lonely here, with no one to 
speak to, or to love?” e old man paused for 
a moment, and laid his hand upon the head of 
the gentle child. ‘1am never alone, my child,’ 
he said. * How canI be lonely? for God is 
with me; the Comforter comes from the Father 
to dwell in my soul, and my Saviour is ever 
near tocheer and instruct me. I sit at His feet, 
and learn of Him; and though pain and sickness 
often warn me that this earthly house of my taber- 
nacle is soon to b2 dissolved, I know that there 
is prepared for me a mansion, the glories of 
which no tongue can tell, no heart conceive. 
The love of God is like living water to my soul. 
Seek in your youth this fountain, my child. 
Drink deep of its living waters; and when your 
hair shal! be whitened for the grave, when all 
sources of earthly enjoyment are taken away, 
you too, can say, I aim never alone.’ 

Let this testimony of an aged and devoted 
servant of Christ sink deep into the heart of 
every child who reads these lines. Seek while 
in youth the source of that consolation which 
can be your joy in sickness, in trial and in soli- 
tude—your stay when al] earthly helps have 
failed. Then will it be your blessed privilege 
to say,‘l too, am never alone.’ [Christian 
Citizen. 





Litrett’s Livinc Ace. No. 329 contains, 
among other things, an article on Condorcet, 
from the old Quarterly Review, and an original 
and quite enthusiastic account of the Fuharmonie 
Organ, from the chaste pen of the Hon. Samuel 
A. Eliot, the new member of Congress from 
Boston. Mr. E. says that the desideratum has 
| at length been accomplished, of so adjusting the 
| mechanical apparatus of a musical instrument, 
| as to produce the precise principle which can be 
| applied indefinitely, without risk of failure. 

‘* An organ has been constructed with five 
| stops, and furnished with the requisite number 
| of pipes to give perfectly the chords in all music 
| written in eleven different keys, viz., in the nat- 





| ural key, and in any key of not more than five 


ligion and humanity, on the great day of account, 
I, your father, your brother, your friend, I the 


minister of merey will be your first accuser, and | 


the first to call down vengeance on the disobedi- | the expenditure of these slowly accumulating 


eut.”’ Such exhortations as this, you, tellow- 
citizens have not needed ; but following your 
own spontaneous impulse, and the example al- 
ready set before you in so many places of our 
own country, you have now commenced a new 
burial place; you have chosen the spot where 
you and your kindred shall be borne and laid in 
the quiet grave. Your eyes, the eye of each, 


| cret kindness. 


By the strict economy uniformly exhibited in 


| funds,—always keeping within its means, how- 
|demands ; the Institution, if never rich, has 
| never been poor. In 1827, the annual expendi- 
| tare was only $473 for the relief of 645 patients. 
| In 1849, it did not exeeed $2483 for the treat- 
|ment of more than 2000 patients. From these 
| two extremes of its first and last year, may be 


will single out that narrow space which will be | seen the striking disproportion exhibited in every 


all remaining to you of this vast material uni- 


year, between the amount of professional benefit 


verse, that now seems all too litte to satiafy the | conferred by the Infirmary, and its pecumiary ex- 


boundless desires of the spirit craving immortali- 
ty. One by one, in quick succession, you will 
be followed here by the long train of mourning 
friends. Here, as the hot tear of anguish talls 
upon your coffin, the eye of love shall gaze, for 
the jast time, upon the marble face upturned to 
heaven, and the eyelids closed forever from the 
sunlight. Here shall be uttered the last fare- 
well. To some now assembled it will happen, 
that before they themselves lie down,here in the 
repose of death, they will have brought to this 
place many an old household companion, many a 
friend of their youth, many who sat at the same 
table and were sheltered by the same roof. They 
will have seen laid side by side the infant, taken 
away when life was in its first bud, and the ten- 
der leaves were folded together—the youth, 
when the blossom was opening to the light, and 
the glowing colors were painted on tne flower 
—the man of mature years, when the rich fruit 
was hanging upon the branches—the hoary head 
of age, when the withered leaf of autumn, touch- 
ed by the chill frost, dropped noiselessly away. 
Here will be a place which they can visit at 
morn, at evening, or at nogn-day ; and with this 
solitude, the deepest and holiest feelings may be 
filly associated. The thought of a serene repose 


here by the side of those with whom we have | 


passed pleasant days in the bright seasons of 
life, may remove some of the gloomy associa- 
tions with the grave, and make its contemplation 
less distasteful to the heart. ‘* I was just think- 
ing,’ said an eminent divine of Scotland, a little | 
while before his death, ‘‘ 1 was just thinking on 
the pleasant spot of earth I shall get to lie in be- 
side my old friends. I shall come in as the little 
one among them, and I shall get my pleasant 
George in my hand, (a child who was gone be- 
fore him,) and we shall be a knot of bonnie 
dust.”’ 

Here then we shall rest in consecrated ground ; 
not consecrated in the old superstitious sense, for 
all God’s ground is holy, and all watched over 
by a father’s love—but in ground sanctified by 
the most lasting memories of the heart—removed 
from uncongenial associations, and surrendered 
to the harmonies of nature, the sorrows and 
chastened hopes of humanity; consecrated by 
dust which has enshrined spirits whom we loved ; 
by the tears of affection, by the frequent footstep 
of the mourner; consecrated too by art, which 
shall here seek to join with nature in suitable 


| penditure ; and fiom its present prosperous con- 


| dition, the wisdom of the early decision of the 
| managers, to preserve it under all circumstances, 
| free from debt. No other charity is capable of 
| effecting the same amount of good, with so small 
}an amountof means. Its whole history has been 
| a singular example of ngid economy and enlarg- 
}ed liberality. During the whole period of its 
| existence, its doors have never been closed upon 
| any applicant, whom it was able to receive ; and 
| its last dollar expended for their benefit. In the 
freeness of its charity, with constantly accum"- 
lating means, it has never gathered a surplus 
| fund ; and inthe steadiness of its economy,it has 
always been able to meet every just demand. In 
| its present elevated position, with its increased 
capacity of doing good, it is poorer than at any 
previous time ; more capable of fulfilling the no- 
ble work of charity than perhaps any other In- 
stitution, it is still itself supported by charity. 


| *Edward Tuckerman, Esq., Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, 
Rev. {Lyman Beecher, Rev Daniel Sharp, Rev. Charles 
Lowell, Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett, Benjamin D. Greene, Esq., 
| William B. Reynolds. 


| 


‘THE TRANSCENDENTAL ELEMENT. 


But in order to speak wisely, well, and pro- 
| fitably of Transcendentalism, it is necesssary to 
do it justice. We must acknowledge all there 
is in it that is good andtrue. It is a certain 
sense, we are all T'ranscendentalists. We all 
acknowledge reason as co-ordinate with revela- 
tion, in making knuwn to usthe will of Ged. 
We all, at least as many as listen to me to-day, 
confess to the existence of such a thing as natur- 
al religion. Itis, in fact, the condition and the 
basis of revealed religion. No mere words could 
assure us of the existence of a God, were there 
not a creation and a providence to make him 
known. The Bible itself has a transcendental 
element in it. It does not profess to be the only 
means of knowing God, or of ascertaining his 
character and will. It makes human reason to 
be co-ordinate with itself as the means‘of Divine 
manifestation. ‘* The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmanent showeth his handi- 
work. Day unto day, uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.’”?’ The 
Apostle declares,—‘* For the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 








decorations of this habitation of the dead. 


made, even his eternal power and Godhead.”’ 


Even now I see in imagination the head-stone ; Our Saviour says,—‘‘ Even of yourselves, judge 


and the monument rising in too rapid succession 


ye not what is right ?’’ The Apostle says in 


in the valley and on the hill-side, beneath the | another place,—'* Whatsoever things are true, 


over-hanging rock, and under the wide-spreading 
pine. I see the flower, the green shrub, the 
tree, which has bloomed in the home garden, 
transplanted here to adorn this more lasting home, 
giving forth, as is meet, its fragrance and beauty 
over cherished hillocks of tear-moistened earth. 
1 see the mournful procession coming to intrust 
to these solitudes the dearest earthly treasures. 
I behold the form bowed with grief as the step 
goes back into the yet greater solitude of life, 
often there turning away from the music and the 
dance and the bright glare of the passing day, te 
come up here and muse upon the past and future, 
repeating in sadness the strain— 
“ There is but one place in the world. 
Here, here is all that still remains of him~ 
This single spot is the whole earth to me.” 

| see the weeping eye lifted upwards to the vault 
of heaven, and as it gazes into that type of the 
Infinite, beautiful, serene, there comes into the 
heart a holy cali, and a new revealing of the 
all-encompassing love of God. And as the sum- 
mer clouds pass over the bright expanse, causing 
the shadows to flit by, making the landscape 
nore beauuful, and obscuring only for an instant 
the serene face of day—the spirit repeats the 
consoling word, ‘* I hid my face from thee only 
for a moment, but with everlasting kindness will 
| have merey on thee ; for the” mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed ; but my kind- 
ness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord, 
the Redeemer.”’ 

Thus is this ground consecrated to tenderest 
sympathies, to hallowed griefs, to highest hopes, 
Here shall the wanderer dying in a foreign land 
turn his thought, and ask to be gathered with 
his loved ones. He will think upon this calm 
retreat, this silent shade. He will long to share 
the same turf with those in whose love he shared 
in the fresh morning of life. ‘This secluded spot 


| whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise.think on these 
things.’’ The definition of a righteous man be- 
fore God, given in the Old Testament, is, ** one 
| that has done that which is lawful and right.” 
| All this is, te a certain extent, transcendental ; 
that 1s to say, it appeals to the intuition in man, 
if there be any such thing as intuition, and 
makes it of equal .authority, as a source of 
knowledge, and gu'dance with revelation. 
Miracles themselves must be a less and less 
convincing revelation of God, and proof of his 
existence and providence, than the grand, the 
wise, the permanent order and laws of nature 
which miracles violate. A revelation must be a 
less manifestation of God’s power and wisdom 
than those faculties, that intellectual and moral 
constitution, which God has made capable of re- 
ceiving and comprehending a revelation. Itis a 
much greater work for God to give us being, 
anda world to live in, thana book to live by. 
All preaching is, in a certain sense, transcenden- 
‘tal. Every preacher speaks, not only from the 
inspiration of the Bible, but from that inspiration 
which giveth all men understanding. He seems 
it his duty to communicate all the moral and re- 
ligious truth that he knows. He does not stop 
to inquire whether he derived it from the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures,~-from the writings of 
those men who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,—or from his own meditations upon 
them, or from profane literature, or from his own 
experience. It is sufficient for him that he 
knows its, or thinks it, to be truth. Every thing 
that is true and practical is important, let the 
knowledge of it come from what source it may. 
All listeners to preaching are more or less 
transcendental, for they.receive into their minds 
that which seems to them to be true, making lit- 








ever limited; and never unable to meet its just | 


|elation consists in a higher developement,a clear-| his seaside lodging, when the messengers of 


| er statement. and an authoritative promulgation, 
lof those truths of which all mankind have an ith- 
perfect apprehension, and a conviction clouded by 
|more or less doubt. | 

But having made these concessions to the | 
| Transcendentalist, here I stop. I cannot go on 
| with him to assert, that the unaided powers of 
|man produced the Bible just as it is. I refuse to | 
j adopt this hypothesis, because in my judgment) 
|} the Bible transcends ‘T'ranscendentalism itself. It| 
lis admitted that Christ taught the absolute reli-| 
igion. Is not this a transcendental fact? Does 
jit net go beyond all the recorded achievements of | 
|gnaided hymanity? \ Thisis acknow-edged on 
all hands. How are we to account for it? Christ 
himself, who must have known the facts of the 
| case, declares that he was supernaturally aided 
|by God. ** My doctrine is not mine, but his) 
|that sent me.”’ ** For I have not speken of my- 
|self, but the Father which sent me, he gave a 
jcommandment what I should say, and what I 
{should speak.’’ In a solemn prayer to God he 
| said,—** | have given them the words which thou 
| gavest me.”’ Here is certainly an adequate cause 
;assigned, by him who best knew, of the tran-) 
| scendent wisdom of the Saviour. There is cer- | 
| tainly nothing absurd, nothing contradictory ,and | 
|to my mind, nothing irrationai, in the account | 
which Jesus gives of the source of his doctrines. | 

All knowledge comes ultimately from God. 
| Every operation of our minds is superintended | 
|by him. His omnipresent energy sustains the | 
| power of thooght each moment. Our minds are 
as accessible to his immediate action, as they are | 
to that which he exercises through second causes. | 
If God exists, and has knowledge and a will, it 
is as easy for him to communicate to the mind a} 
certain knowledge of his existence, his will and 
purposes to man, as to give us a certain know- 
ledge of each other throngh the senses. He may | 
|make that which is to us now faith to become | 
\certain knowledge. And this is precisely the | 
knowledge which Christ professed miraculously | 
to possess. ‘*We speak that we do know, and | 
testify that we have seen.’’ ‘‘ The only-begot- | 
ton Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he | 
hath declared him.’’ Christ’s whole conduct was 
in keeping with this profession. He assumed | 
and sustained the bearing and dignity of an es- | 
pecial messenger from God,the authorized teach- | 
er of mankind. If we may believe Christ’s asser- | 
tion, that which to us seems probable to him was | 
certain. There is no way, that I can see, in| 
which he can be brought down to our level, but} 
by impeaching his veracity, or denying his wis- | 
dom, or casting doubt on the historic verity of his | 
life. There is no way of exalting usto a level | 
with him, without bridging over the chasm 
which in our minds separates the probable {rom 
the certain. There is no phraseolugy of intui- 
tions, or the absolute, or any other metaphysical 
mysticism, of which such a bridge can be con- 
structed. 

The great question between the Transcenden- 
talist and the Supernaturalist, the Deist and the 
Christian, is this: —Did Jesus know anything of 
God and of the realities of the spiritual world, in 
a sense which made them absolutely certain, or 
are his sayings mere probabilities, and of course 
only his opinions? In the one case, we have | 
doctrines to be taught upon authority, and in the | 
other, only mere speculations, to be accepted or | 
rejected as each one sees fit. 

Is there anything then, in Transcendentalism 
so exceedingly dangerous, that the Christian | 
minister is to be deterred by it from the study of | 
the Bible? 1, for one, think itsdanger has been 
greatly overrated. It has not in this country as 
yet obtained a logical statement, much less a 
logical defence. It has not as yet solved its first | 
problem. It professes to discard the miraculous | 
from the New Testament as unhistoric, yet re- 
ceives much of it as true and authentic. In order | 
to define its position, and have a distinct, eub- | 
tantive existence, it must carry out its analysis, 
and tell us what we are to accept and what we 
are to reject. It must give us an expurgated 
Gospel, or the Gospel according to Transcen- 
dentalism. Thomas Jefferson proposed this work 
to himself,to ‘‘siftapart,’’ to use his phraseology, 
the historic from the unhistoric parts of the 
New Testament, as an employment for some of | 
his leisure hours, 





He afterwards had abundance | 
of leisure, but the thing was never done. Strauss 
attempted this feat in Germany, but his work by 
all parties was acknowledged to be a failure. In 
this country, as yet, we have had no clear state- | 
ment of the Transcendental hypothesis, no rea- | 
sing about it, but merely a rhapsodical declama- | 
tion here and there,about as conclusive as Burke’s | 
ironical argument against all the institutions of | 
civil society. Some few have been blinded for a 
while by a cloudy mysticism, or dazzled by a 
brilliant rhetoric, into an admiration for they 
could no tell exactly what ; but most of them 
have been brought to their senses again by the 
cahn, deep wisdom, the stainless integrity, the 
tender love, the unaffected piety, and the awful 
majesty of Jesus Nazareth. ‘ 
Hitherto the blows of Transcendentalism 











have told, not on Christianiy, but on Protesian- 


Cornelius found him. It would seem that the 
open air—the noiseless amplitude of the ‘ soli- 
tary place’’—the hill-side, with the stars above, 
and the shadowy wor!d below—the fragrant still- 
ness of the garden when evening had dismissed 
the laborers, were where the Man of sorrows 
loved to pray. 

It was in the old church of Ayr that John 
Welsh was wont, all alone, to wrestle with the 
angel of covenant: and we havestood in the wild 
rock-cleft where Pedent found frequent refuge 
from his persecutors, aml whefiee he catsed his 
cry to ascend ** unto the Lord mest high.” It 
does not need four walls and a-Mehed doorto make 
a place of prayer. Retirement, and silence, and 
4 sequestered spirit will create “4 anywhere. By 
the shore of the sounding sea—in the depths of 
the forest—in the remoteness of the green and 
sunny upland, or the balmy pea!efulness of the 
garden bower—nay, midst the dost of the dingy 
ware-room, or the cobwebs of the owlet haunted 
barn, in the jolting corner of the crowded stage, 
or the unnoticed nook of the traveller's reom,you 
have only to shut your eyes, and seelude your 
spirit and you have ereated a closet there. It is a 
closet wherever the soul finds itself alone with 
God. 





DEPARTING FRIENDS. 
‘Friend after friend departs, 
Who hath vot lost « friend ” 

There are few things in this world which a 
man cannot better afford to lose than a true and 
sincere friend. It isa loss which can never be 
repaired. Other losses may be made good ; but 
when a friend departs, one in whose sympathies 
and affections we held a large and sacred place, 
one who knew our thoughts, and was conversant 
with our past history, when such an one goes, 
to return no more, it is as if a portion of our 
own life was cut off, and departed with him. 
We live in our friends. They are the sacred 
repository of much that most intimately con- 
cerns us. They carry with them when they go 
hence a part, as it were, of our own existence. 
Other friends may arise to brighten and cheer 
our future hours, but the past is with the depart- 
ed ones who will come back no more. hey 
have been associated as no others ever can be 
with the scenes of our former history ; have 
shared our joys, have rejoiced in our successes, 
have known our conflicts, have felt our serrows 
They are our unwritten biographies. When they 
go hence, much of our own existence goes with 
them. A chapter in our own lives is finished 
when the grave closes over one who has borne 
a part with us in the vicissitudes of the past. 

It is this which makes the loss of a friend so 
sad an event to a sensitive and reflecting mind. 
Nor can the world or human philosophy offer 
any consolation which is sufficient to set aside 
the forceand heavy pressing weight of these sad 
thoughts, or make good the loss of which we 
are painfully consciousas we turn from the grave 
of one whom we have loved, and with whom 
lies buried su large a portion as it were of our 
own life. 

There i only one source of consvlation which 
is fully adequate to meet the exigence of such a 
sorrow and such a loss. If ourdesarting friends 
are Christ’s disciples, they have left us only to 
be with him, and in that case their gain infinite- 
ly outweighs our loss. They have gone to be 
at rest in the home of the blessed. They have 
gone to be with him whom they !oved, and 
whose presence with them in their cares and du- 
ties, their trials and their fears—a presence to 
the eye invisible, indeed, but felt and known— 
was theirchief joy on the earth. They have 
gone to dwell] with him, to see his glory, to en- 
joy his constant presence, and to be like him, 
for they see him as heis. They are redeemed 
from among men ; they are without spot before 
ihe throne ; a white robe is givenunto ‘them, 


‘and a new name ; theirs is the bright and morn- 


ing star. They sin no more; they sorrow no 
more ; they follow the Lamb withersoever he 
goeth. With the multitude that no man can 
number they stand before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night. - 

What a glorious life, whata sublime exist- 
ence, is that upon which they have entered. 
How little to them must now appear the sorrows 
and trials, the conflicts and cares and toils of 
this their former existence—passed, forever 
passed are these, like a cloud whose dark and 
threatening form has swept across the sky and 
vanished forever, to be remembered only as a 
dream. Truly if such is the state of those whom 
we have loved on the earth, and who have gone 
before us to their eternal rest, we have litle 
reason to mourn their departure. 

How sweet, how rich, how full of heavenly 
significance, when viewed in this connection,that 
last prayer of our Saviour for hi¢ disciples, and 
for all who should believe on him through their 
word. ‘Father, I will that they also whom 
though hast given me, be with me where I am, 
that they may behold the glory which thou hast 
given me.”’ A prayer which is answered when- 
ever the believer in Jesus bids adieu to this sad 


| people of his charge, how can any true minister 
|of the cross withholé himself from an earnest de- 
|votion to his work of arousing souls, and point- 
jing them to Christ' He feels his momentous 
| responsibility during the week, while preparing 
|the beaten oil for the sanctuary. It is ever with 
him. It haunts him in’the silent watches of the 
night. It absorbs his thoughts ; and speaks out 
in every fervid utterance of his closet. 

But it is in the pu/pet that the earnest ambas- 
sador for Christ feels the long-suppressed solici- 
tude break forth in an overflow of fervid and pa- 
thetic expostulations. Whatever is most power- 


{most thrilling in agpeal, he seizes upon and ap- 
propriates to his mighty theme. He pleads; he 
warns ; he invites; he points, now to the yawn- 
jing pit, red with the fires of perdition, aiid now 


|}te the cross, streaming with a Saviour’s blood. 





| The very grandeur of his theme possesses him. It | 


jleads hin away from the influence of time and 
lsense about him. For the ‘ime being he is 
jno longer in this world. He is surrounded by 
{other and mightier auditors. The light of eter- 
|nity plays about him,and reveals the tremendous 
|pomy ofthe judgment scene. To his eye the 
awful consummation has already appeared. The 
Judge is descending. The books are opening. 
The heavens are passing away with a great 
noise. The angels are separating the vast mal- 
titudes to the right hand and to the left hand of 
the Judge, and among them he sees his own 
hearers! Some of them are crowned with the 
unfading crown ; and some of them—appalling 
sight!—are driven out wailing to the gates of 
despair! 

With such a spectacle before him, with the 
shrieks of his perishing neighbors ringing in his 
very ears, can any appeal be too importunate, 
can any entreaty be too earnest? Is it any mar- 
vel that he is ready to throw himself across the 
pathway ofthe sinner, and entreat him not to 
commit the eternal suicide? Even if his over- 
whelming solicitude moves him to tears, he feels 
that it is better for him to weep here than for his 
hearers to weep in hell. 

Jt was with emotions akin to those which I 
have been attempting to describe, that the great 
apostle set before the trembling Felix the reali- 
ties of a coming judgment, and startled the proud 
Agrippa on his marble throne. It was with such 
emotions that the fervid Whitefield was borne on 
in his impassioned oratory until his auditors be- 
came as dead men beneath his feet. Such was 
the intense agony of Bunyan, when he *‘ went 
to his people in chains to preach to them in 
chains ; and carried that fire in his conscience 
which he persuaded them to beware of.’ So 
felt the holy Rutherford when he said to his 
flock, ‘‘My witness is above, that your heaven 
would be two heavens to me ; and the salvation 
of each of you as two salvations to me.”’ Ra- 
diant will be the crown of such a minister of 
Christ amid the glories of paradise ; it will be 
all on fire with blazing stars. [T. L.-Cnyler. 





Tue Scnotar’s Duty. A duty is some act 
that we are bound by the laws of God, or man, 
to perform. Our most important duties are those 
which we owe to God. Weoften hear minis- 
ters urging their people to be faithful in duty. 
A person is faithful, when he willingly does 
that which he knows he ought to do, for the 
sake of doing right. Sometimes we have un- 
pleasant duties ; if we are resolved to be faithful, 
we shall have strength to perform them. 

There are a few things that appear to be very 
plain duties for every child who attends the Sun- 
day School. They are these. Every scholar 
should endeavor to be constant, punctual, and 
orderly. ‘They should never be absent, except 
for a good reason; and never should they be 
tardy except for the best of reasons, but always 
be iv their places before the exercises of the 
school commence. And they should always be 
careful to have their lessons perfectly learned, 
and not think of going to the Sunday schvol with 
a badly learned lesson any more than to the 
week-day school. And scholars should never 
have any thing like sport in school. It is very 

ainful to see children appear as if they had for- 
gotten the day and purpose for which they had 
met, and also their kind Father who has said, 
‘‘Rember the Sabbath day and keep it holy. 
L. M. 
How pleasant on the Sabbath day, 
To meet our teachers kind, 


May we remember all they suy, 
And learn with willing mind. 


[S. S. Gazette. 





Tue Biante. Children, do you love the Bible? 
Remember this is a question of vital moment.— 
You cannot love Christ without love to the 
Bible—you cannot delight in prayer without de- 
light in the Scriptures—you cannot value holi- 
ness unless you value the word of God-—you can- 
not be prepared for heaven, unless you bind the 
gospel toyour hearts. How ardently we long that 
every Sabbath School child, and especially every 


| ful in argument, or most winning in entreaty, or | 


| sharps, or five flats. Musie in six, or seven, or 
| more of either flats or sharps, cannot be perform- 
ed with exactness on this instrument. To the 
extent named it is mathematically exact; the 
| harmony it produces is true, and the effect on 
ithe ear singularly delightful. It is a new reve- 
| lation to must people of the pleasure of harmony. 
| That which the composer hears only with the 
| theoretical, the seraphic, ear of his mind—but 
|which he can never actually produce on his 
| piano—is now poured into the charmed sense, 
'and awakens feelings in the soul which sound 
| has not hitherto been able te arouse. 
| ** Not only does this instrument produce per- 
| feet combinations within itself, instead of imper- 
fect ones, but it is capable of exact unison with 
the intonations of the only instrument, except 
the violin, which approaches perfection, viz., the 
| human voice. 
| ** The charm of being accompanied by the 
new organ is réally inexpressible. Intervals 
| that it used to be difficult to take, are reached 
| involuntarily, almost, so that it seems impossible 
| to sing out of tune any more ; and if singers gen- 
erally were aware of this increased facility caused 
| by the pew construction, they would soon insist 


| that the old instruments of our churches should 


| > 


j be changed for those of the new invention.’ 





| Do we know sow To Pray. The Rev. Dr. 
} Hamilton, of Leeds, England, while solemaly 
|enforcing on the Church its duty in reference 
‘to the conversion of the world, asks the follow- 
| ing significant questions :—‘* And has not the 
|Church almost to learn what is the power to 
‘pray? What conception have we of de licving 
| prayer, before which mountains depart! What 
of persevering prayer, which causes us to stand 
{continually upon the wateh-tower in the day- 
|} time, and which sets in our ward whole nights ? 
| What of importunate prayer. which storms heav- 
‘en with its‘ violence and force?’ What of 
|united prayer, ‘gather'ng us together to ask 
| help of the Lord?’ What of consistent prayer, 
| which regards no iniquity of our hearts! What of 
| practical prayer, which fulfils itself? Let but 
such prayer be understood, let our spirit but 
|* break with such longing’ and the expectations 
|of our bosoms shall not be delayed. ‘ And it 
shall come to pass, that before they call I will 
answer ; and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.’ ”’ 





PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. 


BY AN OLD BAPTIST. 


NO. X. BROTHER GRASP. 


It is very likely that this brother is well known 
to many of my readers. He is a merchant in 
|the city, and resides in a beautiful house in its 

vicinity. He is reputed to be rich, though he 
commenced life with a very small capital. He 
is a member of a wealthy church, and it is said 
that on account of his profession of religion, and 
his boasted liberality, he can at any time borrow 
jof its members from five to ten thousand dollars. 
He is very zealous for the respectability of the 
denomination, and has been known to give as 
much as five dollas at one time to the cabse of 
| Ministerial edncation ; and exultingly boasts that 
'the church to which he beldags does not ‘soutrib- 
| ute Jess than five thousand dollats per annum to 
the benevolent institutions of the day. 

It has happened, of late, that some complaints 
have been uttered that Brother Grasp does not 
by any means contribute his share to objects de- 
manding Christian aid. The complaint origin- 
ated with covetous brethren, who refused to give 
anything because that he, though rich, gave but 
little ; and the fact was found to discourage Jib- 
eral brethren, who said that much more good 
might be done if he and all others would do what 
they could. Various hints, and some of them 
very kind ones, were given him, but withont any 
practical effect, excepting his declaration that if 
his independence wes i with, he would 
‘take his Jetter and go elsewhere.’’ He al- 
ways understood, he has been heard to say, that 
religious benevolence was altogether voluntary, 
and he knew of vo authority which one had 
to call him to an account ; and one day he “‘look- 
ed daggers’ at an honest old brother who stood 
by when he said this, and quoted the text. ‘* Ye 
are under the law to Christ.’ Indeed, it was al- 
most expected that he would have recommended 
the church to ‘discipline’ the good old brother, 
but, said the venerable man,.‘*he knows better.”” 

A few months ago, it was determined thata . 
liberal effort should be made in the——church to 
relieve the exigencies of the Missionary Union. 
Four or five brethren headed the list with hand- 
some sums, aod one of them said that if Brother 
Grasp did not ‘come up’’ handsomely, there 
must be some talk about it. i 
who gave his two hundred dollars, called at ¢ 
counting-room of Brother G. , who, after a length- 
ened conversation, offered the sum of twenty dol- 
lars. The brother promptly refused this sum, 





elder scholar, may daily consult, highly value, |and begged halfan hour's conversation with his 








and supremely love the Bible ! 


brother, and an arrangement was made that they 


would dine together at BrotherG.’s house. This 
was done, and after dinner the liberal brother 
urged the importance of Christian efforts with 
the force of his example, and asked that at least 
he should contridute the same amount as any one 
of his brethren. ‘To the proposition thus made 
he instantly objected, declaring his utter inabili- 
ty to do it. is liberal brother could not for- 
bear a look at the splendid furniture in the house, 
with its expensive pictures, its elegant plate, and 
a piano-forte which must have cost five hundred 
dollars ; and while he was cogitating in what 
manner he should most delicately refer to these 
matters, Brother G. addressed him in a strain 
like the following : 
‘* Brother Freegift, I think you and other 
brethren are not treating me with the same candor 
as you show to each other. You seem to think 
that I should give as much as some who have 
been in business two or three times as long as I 
have, Now I only commenced asa merchant 
about seven years since, and have had very large 
expenses. I can assure you that my house and 
furniture have cost me about ten thousand dol- 
lars, and I only paid the last bill of it a few 
weeks ago. y expenses of living are about 
three thousand dollars a year, including some of 
my children’s school bills ; and you know there 
are a number of expenses, of one kind or other, 
amounting to from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars a year more. I think that our breth- 
ren who have not such expenses should make al- 
lowance for them, Last year, as 1 can show 
by my books, my contributions to benevolent ob- 
jects, including my share of our pastor’s salary, 
amounted to nearly one hundred dollars. It is 
true, the sum ie not very large, but they ought 
to be satisfied with the widow’s mite.” 
‘*So they would be,”’ interrupted Brother 
Freegift, ‘‘ if, like her, you gave all your living. 
You know Brother Humble? I happen to be ac- 
quainted with the fact that his whole income does 
not exceed one thousand dollars a year; and I 
know of more than four hundred which he gave 
last year to sustain the cause of Christ. But 
then, my dear brother, he never considers that 
what he possesses is hisown. He regards all he 
has as the property of Christ, and always seems 
afraid lest he should take too much away from it 
for his own use. J have heard him quote Dr. 
Harris’s remark in his ‘Mammon,’ that ‘it looks 
suspicious when a steward dies rich.’ I remem- 
ber, too, dear Brother Grasp, hearing you, on 
the day you were baptized and joined to the 
church, singing, as the tears, apparently of grate- 
ful joy, ran down your cheeks, 

* All that I am and all 1 have, 

Shall be forever thine ; 
Whate’re my duty bids me give, 
My cheerful hands resign.’ ” 

**T looked at you my brother, and knowing, 
as I did, that God had given you excellent talents 
as amerchant, I hoped that you would prove a 
second Nathaniel R. Cobb. Shall I hope so 
still ?”’ 
‘* Really,’ replied Brother Grasp, ‘‘ I see you 
cannot allow for my different circumstances. Mr. 
Cobb never had the same expenses in his domes- 
tie establishment as I have; and our brethren 
seem to think that I ought to give as much as 
those who do not live at one quarter of my ex- 
penditure.”’ 

‘“* Well, my brother,’’ replied Brother Free- 
gift, ** this it a matter which belongs to the great 
Master and yourself. If you can go to your clos- 
et and tell Jesus that you feel you ought not to 
give his cause, in connection with the Missionary 
Union,more than twenty dollars, be it so; if when 
he stretches out the hand nailed +o the tree for 
yeu, and you see the prints of the nails, as you 
place the twenty dollars in them, you can tell 
him that isthe amount of your indebtedness to 
his love, | cannot object ; and if you are quite 
sure that the reasons you now assign for your 
sma.l contributions will, when you give an ac- 
count of your stewardship, be quite satisfactory 
to him, I have nothing further to say.” 

The conversation closed by Brother Grasp say- 
ing, ‘* Well, I must think you are very hard 
upon me. I will, however, make an effort to 
give you fifty dollars, and beyond that! really, 
positively cannot go.”’ 

** There is,”’ says Solomon, ‘‘that which with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.”” We may some day see how it proved in 
this case. 


MR. GREELE’'S SPEECH. 


We gave a week or two ago an account of 
the New Ipswich Centennial, and referred partic- 
ularly toa speech by our friend Dea. Greele, 
which we are happy to give below. 





** Though I am not a son of New Ipswich ac- 
cording to the flesh, I am a son according to the 
spirit ; for my mind received some of its earliest 
and best impressions here. I am glad to see before 
me men and women of all parties in polities, and 
of all denominations in religion. his is as it 
should be. For we have met for no sectarian or 
political purpose. We have assembled, as sons 
and daughters of pious and virtuous ancestors, 
to brighten and strengthen the chain, that binds 
us together as brothers and sisters, in common 
sympathies, and common affections. 
Few festal occasions are more salutary in their 
effects, than those, which commemorate the earl 
settlement of our cities, towns, and villages. It 
is well for us, who repose on downy couches, 
sit at plenteous tables in comfortable dwellings,to 
recur in imagination to the labors and privations 
of those, to whom we are indebted for our pres- 
ent conveniences, comforts, and luxuries. It is 
well for us, while worshipping in our sanctuaries 
(perhaps I might appropriately call them chap- 
els of 2ase,) without any to molest or make us 
afraid, to think of those, who repaired to the 
house of God, armed not only with the shield of 
faith, the breastplate of righteousness, and the 
sword of the spirit, but protected by other weap- 
ons, than those of celestial temperament, (swords, 
guns, and bayonets were never forged in heaven,) 
that they might defend themselves from savage 
foes. 
We are now reaping the fields which they 
moistened with the sweat of their brows, if not 
with their blood. _It js well for us to rub pff the 
moss that has ga over their tombstones, and 
to refresh our virtues by revisiting their graves. 
Reflections, like these, sugg by your cen- 
tennial celebratior, will strengthen veneration for 
a pious ancestry, quicken our social affections, 
aud enliven our gratitude to God, who maketh 
us to differ. 
Well may the natives of this town look back 
with honest pride on those, to whom under God 
they owe their earthly :existence. Though my 
knowledge of some of these worthies comn.enced 
more than half acenturv ago, my recollection 
of them is as fresh, as though I had parted with 
them but yesterday. 
If departed spirits take cognizance of humam 
affairs, may we not indulge the belief, that the 
fathers are mingling their hies with those 
of their sons this day, who have met not so much 
to garnish their sepulchres, as to recall the mem- 
ory of their persons, and their virtues. ! am 
sure the thought that the spirits of the Farrars, 
of Hartwell, Appleton, Campuey, Barrett, Kid- 
der, Preston, Pritchard, er, Wilson, and 
a host of others, together with their excellent 
consorts now in heaven, may be with us at this 
time—I am sure that this thought will not so 
much sadden, as it will and chasten our 
joys. ‘Truly giants in intellect and heart [lived 
re in days of yore. I trust they have impress- 
ed their moral image on the present generation. 
Departed worthies! may we imitate as well as 
land your virtnes. 
The Academy, 
more than sixty years 
that was 
ing the first) is a monument 
and a proot of their interest in 
i and their 
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Many, who afterwards became distinguished in 
church, and in state, at the bar, in the medical 
profession, in the pulpit, and in the councils of 
the nation, were fitted for college at this venera- 
ble institution, Others, who have been orna- 
ments in the several spheres, in which they mov- 
ed, consummated their education here. 

Boston is largely indebted to this town, and 
to this seminary, for some of her mést honored 
citizens. For want of time, | can name but — 
‘The Appletons are as well known in our city for 
theit. munificence, as was the Man of Ross in 
England for his generous deeds. To a sc 
their charities would be to transcribe a page from 
almost every phitanthropic society in the metrop- 

few Engl ‘As the elder Appleton is 
elis of New England. PO te det 
not present, [ trust I shall not be wanting In del- 
icacy to my venerable friend, if I narrate an 4 
terview L had with him, after he had met with 
an accident which deprived him of the support of 
his nether limbs. On my expressing my regret 
at his misfortune, he replied, ** As I have had 
the use of these legs tor eighty years, why 
should I complain, that [can use them no long- 
er!’ This is philosophy baptized into Christian- 
ity. If it is not, I must confess, that [ am igno- 
rant of philosophy and of Christianity too. 

Other distinguished citizens of Boston had 
their origin in this town. I will not cause a blush 
on their manly cheeks, by calling them by name. 
I rejoice at seeing so many alumni of the acade- 
my and natives of this place now before me.— 
Though their names may not be written in the 
book of Kings, their deeds will be recorded in 
the first book of the Chronicles of the times. 

Te revert once more to the Academy, my ear- 
liest Alma Mater :—she has well discharged the 
office and the duties of a normal school, by edu- 
cating teachers for our primary and district 
schools. 1 was initiated into the mysteries of my 
mother tongue bya lady, who was educated at 
this seminary.—Bingham’s Ladies’ Accidence 
was the first English c!agsic which I studied, and 
** love’ was the first verb which I learned to con- 
jugate. Paradexical as it may seem, though by 
the aid ef this excellect instructress I could con- 
jugate the verb to love through ail the moods, 
tenses, numbers and persons, I could never yet 
learn to decline it. ‘Thanks to this kind lady, 
her instructions have sunk so deep into my heart 
that I always have loved, I still do love, and 
trast by the blessing of Heaven I always shall 
and will love, as long as | may live, all good per- 
sens and good things, my excellent and amiable 
school-misstress certainly not excepted. 

A little more autobiography, and 1] shall have 
dene im regard to myself. During my short 
academic coarse, I was favored with the instruc- 
tion of two excellent men, the late Rev. Dr. 
W oreester ef Salem, and the late Rev. Mr. Pal- 
mer of Townsend. Though their temperaments 
and style of manners were widely different, the 
ane being grave, and the other gay, they were, 
each in his own way, good instructers, as well as 
respectable divines, and true-hearted men. Phe 
former was distinguished in his profession. a he 
solema notes of the one, and the merry tones of 
the other, are still audible to memory’s ear. Va- 
rious are the methods of accomplishing the same 
object. Both frowns and smiles have a benefi- 
cent agency in the education of the young. We 
may be reasoned into regret, or laughed into 
shame, for our short-comings in duty. Thanks 
then te these, who have made us better scholars, 
and better men, either by jokes or reproofs ; by 
smiles or tears. The cheerful Christian cannot 
say to the solemn one, I have no need of thee ; 
neither can the solemn Christian say to the cheer- 
ful one, | have no need of thee. Both may be 
equally good pillars in the temple of our Lord. 

1 have intimated in my remarks, that many 
New Ipswich men have found pleasant and prof- 
itable homes in Boston. I will now add, that 
some of those ladies, who are now the pride and 
the ornament of our city parlors, aud social cir- 
cles, as well as efficient agents in our eleemosy- 
nary, and benevolent institutions, were born and 
reared inthe farm-houses of New England. New 
Ipswich is well represeuted in this goodly sucie- 
ty of elect ladies. 
1am happy to say, that the advantage is not 
en one sideonly. Some of our city born and city 
educated females have exchanged the delicate 
employments of the needle and pencil, for the 
more active labors of the farm-house and the dai- 
ry, to the manifest improvement of their health, 
and tothe increased thrift of their loving lords 
and husbands. ; 

As we are subject to the same material laws 
as the other, though inferior members of the an- 
unal kingdom, I verily believe, such unions as 
these would vastly improve the intellectual and 
moral, as well as the physical condition of the 
community. Should an oppor:unity present, I 
hupe sore of my fair hearers may be induced to 
exchange their country homes for city ones, by 
accepting such offers as I have alluded to. Should 
any of you, in this way come to reside in Boston, 
(I assure you it is a glorious place to live in,) l 
venture to promise you, in the name of oar city, 
eur protection and blessing. 1 furthermore en- 
gage, we will not abandon these our wards, for 
the gold diggings of California. We will never 
go in quest of silver and gold abroad, while such 
rubies and diamonds demand our care, regard and 
safe-keeping at home. 

I cannot close my remarks, before expressing 
my thanks to the committee, to whom we are In- 
debted for the admirable arrangements of this re- 
past. On festal occasions, which I have attend- 
ed in bygone days, there was always a plenty of 
gentlemen, an abundance of alcoholic spirits, and 
at creature comforts, as they are called, buta 
great lack of ladies. The present occasion pre- 
seals a pleasing contrast to former times. No 
wine or alcoholic spirits crowning the table, but 
instead thereof a goodly number of our fair sis- 
ters, encircling this well spread festive board. 
I repeat it, thanks to your committee, who have 
exorcised evil spirits, and introduced good ones 
in their place. 

I will close with a sentiment : 

The Natives of New Ipswich; the Alumni, 
and the present pupils of the Academy : May the 
sons preve worthy of their sires. 





To ee Happy. It is hard to form a true es- 
timate of any man’s happiness ; because happi- 
ness depends most upon those things, which lie 
most out of sight. ‘Those joys, like those sor- 
rows, are most real, deep and strong, which run 
on in a silent stream without making any noise ,; 
such are the joys, which arise from easy reflec- 
tiuns, moderate desires, and calm content. 

We see the false glare of greatness, which 
surrounds some men, and are apt to gaze at it 
with a foolish faze of wonder. But we see not 
these miseries, which sometimes lurk beneath 
these pompous appearances. 

What avails all pomp and parade for life, 
which appears broad ; if when we shift the gaudy 
flattering scenes, the man is unhappy, where 
happiness, like charity, must begin at home ! 
Whatever ingredients of bliss, Providence may 
have poured into his cup, domestic misfortunes 
will render the whole composition distasteful. 
Fortune and happiness are two very distinct 
ideas ; however some, who have a false idea of 
life and a wrongness of thinking, may confound 
them,’ 

For better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith. That 
is, itis better‘ to have peace without plenty, 
than plenty without peace. That where there 
is but a slender subsistence, yet an uninterrupt- 
ed interchange of mutual endearments, among 
those of the same family, imparts a more solid 
satisfaction than to fare sumptuously every day, 
or w livein great and pompous buildings, 

Divine Birns. ‘The following curious item 
in natural history, is from Miss Cooper's ‘* Ru- 
ral Hours..’ We were not aware before that 
any water-fowl ever dive to such a depth, and 
should be inclined to set the following down as 
a ‘fish story,” were it not from so respectable a 
souree : : 

** Not long since we saw one of these birds, 
(loens,) of unusual size, weighing nineteen 
pounds ; it had been caught in Seneca Lake on 
the hook of what fishermen call set-line, dropped 
to the depth of ninety-five feet, the ; bird having 
dived that distance to reach the bait. Several 
others have been caught in the same manner in 
Seneca Lake upon lines sunk from eighty to one 
hundred feet. It may be doubted if any other 
eathered thing goes $0 far beneath the water. 


Reaoinc. Three very excellent things, and 
of great utility, are reading, conversation, and 
reflection. By reading we treat with the dead, 
by conversation, with the living, and by reflec- 
tion with ourselves. Reading enriches the mem- 
ory, conversation polishes the mind, and reflec- 
tions the judgment. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN COLLEGE EDU- 
CATION. 


We have watched with great interest the ef- 
forts which have been making by the able and 
accomplished President of Brown University for 
an improved system of College Education. Some 
months since we laid before our readers the 
principal features of the change which he would 
introduce, with an expression of our earnest de- 
sire that he might have an opportunity to try the 
experiment, and thus ascertain whether at least 
some important modifications might not be adopt- 
ed with advantage to the community at large, and 
without injury to those who under the present 
systems are in quest of the highest and most lib- 
eral education. We are happy to state, that the 
munificent sum of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars has been raised and that the laws and reg- 
ulations of the University have been changed, to 
meet Dr. Wayland’s views. 

The following courses of instruction are now 
to be given : 

‘*1. A course of instruction in the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

2. A cougse of instruction in the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

3. A course of instruction in Modern Lan- 
guages. 

4. A course of instruction in Mathematics. 

5. A course of instruction in Natural Philoso- 
pay. al 

6. A course of instruction in Civil Engineer- 
ing. 

7. A course of instruction in Chemistry and 
Physiology. 

8. A course of instruction in the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, and Rhetoric and Oratory. 
9. A course of instruction in Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. 

10. A course of instruction in Histery and Po- 
litical Economy. 

11. A course of instruction in Didactics, on 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

12. A course of instruction in the Application 
of Chemistry to the Arts. 

13. A course of instruction in the Theory and 
Practice of Agriculture. 

14. A Law School shall be established as soon 
as the funds of tne Institution shall render it 
practicable."’ 


The only branches here mentioned which are 
not taught at Cambridge, either in the College! 
or the Lawrence Scientific School, are the course 
in Didactics, and the course in Agriculture. 


for the degree of Bachelor of Arts and of Philos- 
ophy, ap amount of study which may be aecom- 
plished in three years, but which may,if he pleas- 
es, occupy the student profitably for four years ; 
and to require for the degree of Master of Arts 
an amount of study which may be accomplished 
in four years, but which, if generously pursued, 
may occupy the student with advantage a consid- 
erably longer time. And the Faculty have the 
power to direct in all cases the discontinuance of 
a third study, or the addition of a third to two 
already pursued, if such diminution or addition 
of labor will, in their opinion, be for the advan- 
tage ofthe student. Whenever a study is thus 
postponed, the ticket which the student has pur- 
chased shal! be available fur the same course at 
any subsequent time without additional charge.” 

The amount of knowledge required for the de- 
gree of A. M., is about the same as that required 
at Cambridge for the degree of A. B. The use 
of the degree of A. B. for an inferior education, 
must create some confusion among those who re- 
gard college degrees, and either give to the grad- 
uates of Brown University a testimonial beyond 
their attainments, or lower beyond its just level 
the value of the degree to the graduates of other 
colleges. The injury, however, is not a very 
serious one, 

We have here pointed out what we regard as 
the most importan: peculiarities in President 
Wayland’s system as it is now adopted in Brown 
University. Something of the same kind as to 
the election of studies, has been in use for some 
years at Cambridge, and during a number of 
years young men not proposing to take a degree, 
were allowed to connect themselves with the 
University, and under certain restrictions to pur- 
sue with the regular classes such studies as they 
or their parents desired. Their number was at 
no time large, they did not feel at home in their 
position, but were regarded rather as exerescen- 
ces than as regular members of the University, 
and the experiment was generally considered un- 
successful. We believe it will be found true in 
all literary institutions, that those who come to 
pursue only what is regarded as an inferior, or 
in any way a less honorable course of instrue- 
tion, will insensibly be led to regard themselves, 
and will be regarded by others, as belonging to 
an inferior caste, and therefore will not be stimu- 
lated by the same generous ambition and Jiberal 
zeal that act so powerfully on the minds of oth- 
The English department at Exeter Acade- 
my, however able and zealous the teacher, was 


ers. 


always overshadowed and dwarfed by the classi- 
cal, which was considered the more honorable 
department. Small trees do not thrive in too 





‘** The course in Didactics is designed at pres- 
ent especially for the benefit of teackers of com- 
mon schools. There will be held two terms a 
year in this department of at least two months 
each. It shall be the duty of the professor of 
Didactics to review with the class the studies 
taught in common schools, and then to explain 
the manner of communicating knowledge to oth- 
ers. The other professors in the University will 
be es pected to deliver to his class such lectures 
in their several departments as may be desired by | 
the Executive Board. . 


| close a proximity to those which are large. 

| Itmay be, however, and we rejoice to have 
‘the practicability of the thing tested, that under 
| the new arrangement at Brown University, the 
| three courses are so blended together as parts of 
| one system, and that such life will be infused in- 
| to them from the efficient head of the institution, 
that the candidates fur the different degrees may 
all feel themselves to be entirely en the same 


OUR REDEEMER. 


Tt is often urged against those who do not re- 
ceive Jesus Christ as the Supreme God, that 
no one, except the Almighty, can be to man 
an all-sufficient Saviour and Redeemer. But 
God is our Saviour and Redeemer. Our 
trust and hope are in him. And so entire 
is our confidence in him, that we would humbly 
and devoutly permit him to save us in his own 
way, by his own appointed Mediator, without 
undertaking to say beforehand who or what that 
Mediator may be. If God should choose a worm 
from the dust by which to save us, and should 


News from the Churches 





Mosixe, (ALa.)—We are happy to learn that 
the Unitarian Society in Mobile is about being 
revived under the ministrations of Rev. Mr. 
Larnard. As his health will not allow him to 
perfurm all the duties of the parish, arrange- 
ments will be made for some clergyman to labor 
with him the coming winter. 


Haveritt, (Mass.,) anv Dover, (N. H.)— 
Rev. Mr. Hinckley, of Norton, has been unani- 


plainly reveal to us that such was his purpose,we 
believe so implicitly in him, that we should ac- 
cepteven that instrument of salvation, perfectly 
sure that in his hands it would be al!-sufficient 
for us. 

There has been from the beginning too much a 
disposition to be disatisfied with the simple 
means which God has provided, and to seek out 
something more imposing than that which he 
has appointed. The great question should be, 
not, what prevision ought God to make for us, 
what sort of a being or sacrifice is needed in 
order to insure our salvation, but what sort of a 
mediator and saviour has he actually sent into 
the world’? What is revealed to us in the 
Scriptures concerning our Lord’ Whether he 
be simply a human being divinely commissioned 
for this work, or one of the angelic host let down 
to breathe God’s spirit into a benighted world, 
or a man so divipely endowed as in majesty and 
power to be gtmatly’ exalted above the angels, or 
a being, the firstborn of the creation and in his 
nature second only to the Infinite Father, or 
whether he be the Eternal God manifesting 
himself in a human form, is a matter to be set- 
tled according to the evidence in the sacred 
records. Whichever he may be, we know that 
if we receive him as we ought, he will be to us 
an all-sufficient Savivar. ‘This much we know, 
because we know that he is sent to us from God 
and that God in him is reconciling the world to 
Whichever of these or of any other 
hypotheses is revealed to us, we joyfully ac- 


himself. 


cept it. And if there should be no clear revela- 
tion of his nature, if in that respect it should be 
proved that ne man knoweth the Son but the 
Father only, we should not therefore lose our 
faith in Christ, but should cling tohim with the 
firmest trust as our Lord and Saviour, as the 
only begotten Son whom God hath sent into 
the world, that whosoever believeth in him 


mously invited to settle in the above places. 





Mr. Kirk's Sermon on “The Murderer.” 

{t would have been gratifying ifthe fearful 
crime that has lately distracted the public mind, 
with all the horrors it has bred in the imagina- 
tion, and all the solemn admonitions it has offer- 
ed to the conscience, could have been permitted 
to pass by and take its place in history, without 
associating with its intrinsic miseries the bitter- 
ness of theological spite, or the misrepresenta- 
tions of sectarian purveyors. Fora long time it 
seemed as if our community were really to be af- 
forded this rare comfort, and flattered with this 
sign of progress. But to look furthe continued 
exercise of this forbearance, however reasonable 
when measuring our hopes by the generous 
spirit of Christianity, was expecting too much 
when we chastened our expectation by the facts 
of experience, Contrary to all the kind plans 
which certain greedy accumulators of sectarian 
capital had laid for him, Prof. Webster had the 
presumption to meet his end in peace, to leave 
the world with apparent trust in God, with ex- 
pressions of good will towards all mankind, and 
of penitence for his sins, and of a hope of immor- 
tality, without believing the dogma of a vicarious 
atonement. It disconcerted the dogma’s friends. 
They had a different arrangement for him. He 
should have discarded his earlier opinions, and 
He should have rejected 
the counsels of the faith he had never doubted to 
be true,and sought advice from the advocates of a 
creed he supposed to be greatly false. Even after 


embraced new ones. 


choosing Dr. Putnam as his chaplain, he ought 
to have found his instructions unsatisfactory, and 
dismissed him. At the very least, after going 
on tolerably before, he might have had the grace 
to break down at sight of the gallows, and des- 
patch a courier for some expounder of John Cal- 


vin. But he died “ded without the sight ;” 


should not perish but have eternal life. 
When will Christians be 
hearts, | 


ceive him with humble and ; : 
: : Rc bane . |the furtherance of a ‘* special sysiem”’ of re- 
without too curiously piercing again his hands | 4 





died a becoming death, and, a‘ter all, nothing 


willing thus to re- , 
can be manufactured, or tortured out of it, for 


believing 


is i . \ligion. How cana mortal man whose whe 
and his side, to ascertain preesely how he is/ 8 eo whele 


| soul is hound up ina party cause bear all this 
First come a few 
| faint mutterings of vexations, as between clench- 


made? 
his feet 


Let us reverently come to him, sit at ; th dignity? 
~ verversily wit ignit 
and hear his words, sure that, if we i y y 


receive them as we ought, they willbe to us| d , d ' E 
. . = od . . } ed teeth; an now, a wort y 
|*spiritand Jife,”’ and that if we receive him with | orthy minister, whose 


a reverent faith he will be to us “ the way, the | 


self-command reaches to the extent of disciplin- 


‘Course in Agriculture. This course shall! footing as members of the University, that no un- 
embrace instruction in the principles and prac- 
tice of Agriculture, the natural history of the 
vegetables and animalscommonly in use by the! 
agriculturist ; meteorology; the nature and treat-| Same generous emulation and love of knowledge 
ment of soils, the manageme nt of the farm ; and | may prevail through all the different ranks. 

the cultivation of the most important products,) 
both animal and vegetable ; it shall be its object | 
to enable the student to conduct the operations of fully carried out, promises are great and numer- 
agriculture upon scientific and economical princi- | ous. It will awaken new zeal and life among the 
ples, with special reference, however, to the svil | teachers, obliging them, like members of other 
and climate of this portion of the United States.” 


| fortunate distinctions of caste may, however in- 
sensibly, affect any portion of them, and that the 


The advantages which the system, if success 


| professions, to depend for success on the reputa- 
The peculiarity of the new system of instruc-/ tion which they may gain and support by their 
It will make the Uni- 
sity, but in the manner of arranging the several | versity a great centre of education in every de- 
courses, which are to be so arranged in every) partment of knowledge and for every class of 
respect as to accomplish, so far as possible, the | men. 
following objects :-— 


tion, is not in the branches taught in the Univer-| own continued exertions. 


And as, in most ef the experimental 
| branches, and in whatever ingtruction is impart- 
* 1. Toenablea student to pursue to the best ad-| ed by lectures, several hundred may just as easi- 


vantage, any single course which he may choose. | ly be taught as a single student, the advantages 


2. To " ‘or a single) : 
enabie a student to pursue for a _ igle | of the college in each parucular department may 
term, a single year, or any other portion of time, . - 


such studies as he may believe to be for his ad-| Without much additional cost be laid open to all 
vantage. | who wish for instruction in that particular de- 


3. To allow students who are candidates for | partment, instead of being cunfined as heretofore 


degrees to pursue the studies necessary for a de- 
I 4 to those who are able to gu through the whole 


gree in a longer or shorter time, as their age, 
ability or pecuniary circumstances may render 
convenient to themselves; the faculty, however, 
having the right to direet the studies of such stu- 
dents in such manner as to prevent 
the one hand, or superficial haste on the other. 


idleness on | 


99) 


In regard to the mode of instruction : 


** Wherever the nature of the subject admits | 
of it, the teaching will be by lecture and exam- 
ination, with reference to text books and colla- | 
teral authorities, accompanied by the writing of| 
essays and exercises, and the solution of prob-| 
lems. It will be the duty of the Professor to il-| 
lustrate every subject capable of visible illustra- 
tion by diagrams and experiments ; to direct his | 
class to such authors as will be most useful in 
the prosecution of their studies, and examine | 
them daily, net only ic the lecture of the previ- | 
vus day, but in such portions of the book recom- 
mended as he may deem expedient. It shall be 
his object not only to communicate to them a) 


college course. Those who are to engage in 
business, in manufactures, in the mechanical arts, 
in agriculture and in teaching, way here learn 
just what they need for their special pursuits, and 
the University will thus be brought into direct 
communication, not only with the learned pro- 
fessions, but with all the active enterprise and in- 
dustrial occupations of the country, elevating the 
standard of common education, and sending its 
beneficent streams of knowledge, through the 
mass of our population. 

The danger is, that while one institution un- 
dertakes to do so much, the different parts of so 
large a whole will press unhappily upon, and 
embarrass one another. ‘They who would other- 
wise pursue the most extended course of study, 
may have their ardor damped by seeing their as- 


¥ 2 4 ing his language into the forms of courtesy, step: 
truth, and the life.’ Ashe isappointed by God | e J or 


to be our Redeemer, in him God is extending | . / : 
| for the first thirteen pages, is mainly just and re- 
t» us all of his grace, love and power that we | 


into his pulpit aud preaches a sermon, which, 


: ; ie spectably dull,—for five pages more is improved 
need, and in leaning on him as our Saviour, we ; ; , 
: : . |in vigor, while it loses in soundness,—and for 

are in fact leanieg on God, in receiving his spir-| ; 
if d | the remaining six pages mixes blunders and 

receiving the spirit of God, since). ‘ ; Sm: Sabai ae 
} bigotry in about equal proportions. ‘This indi- 


: : ayer | vidual has thus erred from a course generally 
this essential particular he and his Father are one. | ; coke 
: . | held in esteem, and injured a good name. 

And this is equally true whichever view of his; .. i Pi Sas 
“ ; ‘ dicious advisers have printed the discourse. 

nature we accept, or if, without undertaking to | 


it we are 
God is working ia bim for our salvation, and in 


Inju- 
Our 
: : ‘only reason for adverting to itas we do is, that 

form any hypothesis, we simply receive himas| ~*~ We 
ui . . ; we happen to know s»mething of the mischief 

our Saviour, the well-beloved son of God. fia ; ‘ . 

which a production like this, emanating from a 
central position, is capable of doing, by encour- 


‘* Honor To wxow Honor ‘The Christian | #212 prejudices predisposed to rejoice in it. 
Mr. Kirk claims to be actuated by no other 





Inquirer has fallen into a singular misunderstand- 
ing, insupposing that the Mr. Sears, whose | than houorable motives. He says, ** I am not 
Liturgy wascritised by “ T. B.”’ in the late No. | 9@W judging any man. I am dealing with a re- 
of the ““Christian!Examiner,’’is Rev. E.H. Sears,! ligious system which has, on this occasion, 
* who has written the inost beautitul hymn on | preached nis peculiar doctrines to the largest au- 
Christmas in our hymn-books."". We are not idience it ever addressed at one time.”’ He is 
aware that our esteemed and respected fellow | doubtless sincere in the impression that fidelity, 
citizen, Hon. David Sears, thewgh the compiler | t something, demanded this ill-judged display : 
of a Liturgy whieh contains an admirable selec-| and in the opinion that he is free from bad dispo- 
tion of hymns, has made any contribution to the} sitions he is probably as correct as the nature of 
poetical literature of tre Church. Nor is the | mind habituated rather to declamation than to 
poetic tase of the acomplished ex-minister of | analytic self-inspection, and apt to desire popular 
Lancaster compromised by the omission from | effect rather than accurate discrimination, would 
the above-mentioned Liturgy of the **image of the | be likely tobe, on such a point. He says in 
hart panting after the water brooks.’’ Whether l|another place, ‘*This, of all cases, seems most 
the mistake was made by the learned editor of the | forbid angry controversy, harsh polemics or 
Inquirer, or its accomplished Boston correspon- | Coarse personal remarks. But we are called 
dent, we know aot. We did not suppose it pos- | 8pon to state what is, and what is not, the gos- 
sible thateither of them could have ever fallen| pel of Jesus Christ.” 
a matter of fact. On the) Said, ‘* what we deleve is, and what we believe 
whole we are rather pleased with seeing so curi- | is not.’’ But Jet that pass. **I am relieved, ” 
ous a blunder, because of the evidence it gives | adds Mr. K., ** by the thought that no oneclass 
that they also are sharers in our common infirmi- of our citizens can consider this an attack upon 
ties, and that we ourselves need not despair if| a party ; for the views which I shall oppose are 


into ar error as to 


Modesty would have «| 


‘| studies with interest and profit after their course 


given amount of knowledge, but to excite in them | sociates, in half the time and with half the labor 


an ardent love of learning, and create in thein | and expense, going, with the honors of the Uni- 
both the desire and ability to prosecute their 


| versity, into active life, and thus the attempt to 


of University instruction is completed.” | raise the education of the great body of the peo- 


This is substantially the method pursued at\ ple may end in lowering the education of those 


Cambridge and in most of our New England Col-| who are to be especially the educated ante If 
leges. In regard to the Professors,two changes, | this should be the case, the process of deteriora- 
which may be made very important, are introduc- tion must at length reach down through the 
ed whole mass of society, since in a country like 
” : on | ours there must be some correspondence between 
Puseninn ee cane, be =s the highest education of the few, and the educa- 
as practicable after the commencement of the} tion of the many. Another danger which we 
present arrangements,) which shall be paid quar- | have already suggested is, that they who come 


terly ; and each Professor shall, in addition, re-| . oe fie 

pred the avails of the tickets for admission to his!| sate & quent University to get what knowledge 
class, after deducting such incidental expenses | their circumstances allow or their intended oceu- 
as shall be charged by the Executive Buard. pations require, will be diseouraged by the pres- 
** The price of the tickets of each class shall be | ence of a higher class of students, and labor with 


fixed by the Corporation. ‘ ; ; ; 
. : ‘ 2 cause fee at they belong to the 
“ The Corporation have the authority to re- less zeal, because feeling that they belong 


move any officer, when, in their judgment, the | least honorable department of the institution. 
good of the institution demands it; and also to| For example, it may be questioned whether they 
charaeteg and ascertained competeriry to teach in| . ae 3 
the University in any department of science or | Common Schools, will etudy with the same hope 
learning, whether such department 5e occupied | ful enthusiasm under such influences, as they 
by an incumbent or not, on such conditions a8} would in a Normal School, where what they 

” c a 
they may approve. seek is the one object of thought, ambition, con- 
In most departments of instruction we believe | yersation, study. Besides, is there not some 


these to be very important regulations, and that, | danger, that the community, seeing the ease with 


appoint any person or persons, of good ioral) who are fitting themselves as teachers for our 4 


if judiciously applied, they will add greatly to the 
spirit and energy of the professors. There is 
danger, however, lest a flashy, superficial and 
merely popular mode of lecturing should be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of gaining students. 
Such practices may succeed fora season; but 


| which a college education may be gained, and 
| judging of its value mostly by their acquaintance 
| with students of the lower grade, will in the 
general diffusion of its inferior privileges, learn 
to despise its more thorough and generous course 
| of studies and in this way lower the standard of 


professors who acquire a reputation for profound- 
ness of thought and intelligence,and for thorough- 
ness and clearness in teaching, wil] in the long 
run be most liberally sustained. 

It is proposed to confer three different degrees. 
The degree of A. B. or Bachelor of Arts “ is 
designed especially for those who desire to pre- 
pare themselves for the different professions, and 
yet, from unavoidable circumsiances, are unable 
to pursue a complete course of liberal education.” 
The attainments required for the degree are con- 
siderably less than those required for the same 
degree in most of our New [England colleges. 

The degree of Bachelor in Philosophy “ is de- 
signed for those students who are intended for 
the pursuits of active life.’’ 

The degree of A. M., or Master of Arts, is 
intended for those students who desire to pursue 
a full course of liberal education.’’ 


liberal education ? 


We suggest these asdangers, which are to he 
borne in mind and guarded against, but which we 
trust will not preve fatal. If they can be 
overcome, the experiment now commenced in 
Brown University will be regarded as more im- 
portant than any single educational movement 
that has been made within the fast century. 
We know of no place where the experiment 
could be tried so advantageously as in Providence, 
and of no man who in learning, zeal, and capaci- 
ty for Jabor, in moral intrepidity. and executive 
tact, in weight of character and the power of act- 
ing on other minds, in largenesss of views and a 
capacity for minute details, is better fitted to 
carry out such a plan with entire success. 





It is a sign of wisdom to be willing to receive 
instruction : the most intelligent sometimes stand 











** It is the design of the Corporation to require; in need of it. 


we are sometimes betrayed into mistakes. 





Tue Lire or Jesus. [We heartily commend 
the following subject as opening avery rich field 
for thought aad discussion. } 

Messrs. Farrors,— Encouraged by your ed- 
itorial article in this day’s Register, permit me 
to suggest a proposition (ike the following for dis- 
cussion and action, st the coming Convention at 
Springfield :-— 

‘Believing that the ‘ Divine influence,’ which 
is necessary © enable men to become and to 
continue what they ought to be, is to be found 
alone in the whole manifestation of Jesus Christ, 
and that the knowledse of Him is to be desired 


the Unitarian Clergymen, present at this meet- 
ing, and by them recommended to all Clergy- 
men of the denomination, to devote all their ef- 
forts, as Christian Ministers, the coming year, 


ple to gain a more comprehensive, life-like, and 
perfect conception of the outward manifestation, 
and, through that, of the thoughts and emotions, 
—the interior lifex—of the Son of God,—the 
Redeemer of men.”’ 


Sept. 21. A Layman. 





Mr. Robbins’s Society. 

SALE OF PEWS IN FREEMAN PLACE CHAPEL. 

A Public Sale of the Pews in Freeman Place 
Chapel, Beacon Street, now vccupied by the So- 
ciety under the pastoral care of the Rev. Chan- 
dler Robbins, will be held at 3 o'clock, P. M., 
on Monday, Oct, 7, at the Chapel. 

We would call particular attention to the sale 
above mentioned. We rejoice in the greatly im- 
proved prospects of Mr. Robbins’s Society, and 
trust that the result of the sale, next Tuesday, 
will be of the most encouraging character. 


Sprincrienp Convention. We would call 
the attention of our readers to this Convention 
of our body, which will be held in Springfield, 
commencing on the 15th of the present month. 
Our friends in Springfield have made or are 
making large preparations for the occasion, and 
we hope that their hospitality may be responded 
to. It would be well if different congregations 
would send delegates to represent them in their 
meetings, and still better will it be for as many 











as possible to be present to represent themselves, 


above all other knowledge, it is the purpose of | 


exclusively, tothe work of enabling their peo- 


held by various persons, and not entirely by, 
perhaps, even one congregation, much less one 
denomination.’’ We give the preacher the full 
| benefit of his verbal defence ; only observing that 
|to prefix a generous seutiment to a narrow at- 
tack, or to introduee misrepresentation with a 
disclaimer of evil intentions,is a device not much 
more acute than it is uncommon. 

We have no disposition to wage a theological- 
controversy over an executed criminal. We wish 
it were possibleto separate the issues Mr. Kirk 
has made from this case; but there are four,pas- 
| sages in the sermon, to which we must advert. 
| We do it with great pain. We had trusted the day 





| when speech so disingenuons, and jealousy so 

unscrupulous, waited to be exposed, had gone 
| forever. Furthermore, we entertain the utmost 
| confidence that very few ministers of any denom- 
| ination in this city would be found to counte- 
nance a demonstration at once so foolish and so 
false. 

The first of the passages referred to is on pp. 
17 and 18, and is as follows: 

‘*T do not doubt that this remarkable case 
will make more silent changes in men’s theories 
on many points of religions belief,than any thing 
that has ever cecutred here. It shows the vanity 
of that confidence which some have had in haman 
nature, and in the security furnished by wordly 
accomplishments, high alliances, and mere culti- 
vation. Many will now believe,who have never 
believed, that man is fallen, and must look out 
for himself for a Deliverer. Many will now ad- 
mit that neither a liberal theology, nor respecta- 
ble connections, nor refinement, nor elevation, 
nor good suciety, can prevent a man from being 
a sinner, and even a murderer. Many will begie 
to believe that the sin which is in all our hearts 
is the only real evil tobe dreaded.” 


the timid periphrasis dares to make it,—of the 
last three sentences? Of course it is that Unita- 
rians have not generally held either of the 
three things here indicated. We have not the 
least hesitation in saying that a gentleman of in- 
telligence, who has resided some years in the 
city of Boston, and who has enjoyed the means 
of information open to an ordinary layman,much 
more toa minister, who can allow himself to 
preach or publish this declaration, or this impli- 
cation, is—very imprudent. There are degrees! 
and circumstances of ignorance that approach te 
guilt. He has deeply wronged his audience, 
himself, us, and the Truth. 

As an example of the disastrous work preju- 
dice makes with a man’s consistency, comparr 





Now what is the plain meaning,—as plain as 


the sentence last quoted,—‘* The sin which 1s in 
all our -hearts is the only real evil to be dread- 
ed,’’—with the next page, where the preacher 
owns his belief in the personal existence and 
agency of Satan, and affirms that ‘‘a wicked 
spirit, of great intellectual power, tempts us 
to wickedness, which, without him, we might 
never attain to.” The clinching argument de- 
rived to this doctrine of Satanic agency from the 
history of Prof. Webster is that ‘it would ac- 
count for much that he did !”’ : 

The next passage is one where Mr. Kirk 
uses whatever influence he may possess, anc the 
measure of that is not by any means the measure 
of his perversity—how is it possible to use a 
milder word ‘—to spread and strengthen the im- 
pression that Unitarians as a class have not gen- 
erally held and taught that “*‘Man may be re- 
generated.’” Here isa part of what he says 
to that effect: 

“| am judging a system which I deem to be 
unscriptural,and dangerous to men’s souls, whiie 
it claims to have renounced the delusions of our 
fathers, and to furnish the people with the pure 
gospel. And, knowing that it would here be put 
to a severe test, | have anxiously, and with the 
most truly friendly feeling toward him who re- 
presented it, watched its manifestations. I want- 
ed toknow whether it would go into the cell and 
tell Mr. Webster, **Sir, you area sinner, and 
cannot be saved by the same gospel which saves 
good men. Sir, you cannot be saved ; for a 
wicked heat like yours cannot be changed. 
There is no provision to change wicked hearts. 
We do not believe in that ; it is all fanaticism, 
and encourages wickedness, Sir,you cannot be 
forgiven, for there never was an atonement made 
for sinners ; all that Christ did was to set an ex- 
ample of goodness, and inculcate the precepts of 
virtue. But since you have not imitated his ex- 
ample, nor obeyed his precepts, Christ can do 
nothing more for you. It is all a dream that God 
steps out of the regular course of nature, and,by 
supernatural influences, interferes to destroy the 
power of habit, to quench the unhallowed fires 
of passion, and create light amid darkness, and 
call the dead to life. Christ did this when on 
earth in a material sense ; but it is all a delusion 
that he is now exalted t» it in the higher spiritu- 
al sense; you must not expect it. The mighty 
wheels of nature roll on. Law is God ; and its 
decree is,‘ As a man sows, so shall he reap ; he 
that is filthy, let bim be filthy still.”. To becon- 
sistent with itself, I thought this would be its ut- 
terance. 1 have regarded it as a system made 
for the good, and not for the bad. But here, it 
seeins, it proclaims regeneration to the depraved 
—sudden, radical. ‘That is as we believe it 
should be. But now for the evidences of regen- 
eration.”’ 

The servant-girl that tells a lie to screen her 
carelessness ; the newsboy that fabricates a fic- 
tion to better his living,—are condemned as rep- 
robates. What shall we say of the scholar, 
reader, preacher, and gentleman who writes, 
preaches, prints and sends out to the world, 
without a shudder in his nerves, what in the im- 
pression it must make is so notorionsly unfound- 
ed as this' Would it be strange if we were 
to say that he helps to illustrate his own indis- 
putable statement, that neither ‘respectable 
connections, nor refinement, nor elevation, nor 
good society, can prevent a man from being a 
sinner!’ The doctrine here distinctly aseribed 
to Unitarians is no more held by them than fe- 
tichism or metempsychosis by Mr. Kirk. What 
he says is not only utterly unfair, but it is 
wickedly untrue, although we would rather sup- 
pose that he says it from ignorance than from 
an untruthful heart. It is not a caricature but a 
sheer invention. Either he knew it to be so, or 
he did not. If he did not, what becomes of his 
pretensions as a theclogian, competent to speak 
to his fellow men on theological subjects! If! 
he did, why then we commend him to the doc- 
trine, which he and we hold in common,—the 
doctrine of ** regeneration.’ Is it replied that 
nothing is said here of ‘*‘ Unitarians”’ and that 
nobody need apply the terrible description unless | 
it fits? Itis a cowardly subterfuge. If Mr. | 
Kirk wil] deny that he refers to Unitarians, we 
will still put confidence enough in his veracity | 
to accept his denial. He cannot do it. We| 























the revolting language here put into the mouth 
of the ** system. *’ 

The next and principal point concerns the 
moral state in which Prof. Webster left the 
world. To save the credit of his peculiar theol- 
ogy, Mr. Kirk must make out one of two things, 
that the criminal perished an obdurate, unchang- 
ed, hopeless hypocrite,—or else that he was 
fatally misled by his religious teachers ; either 
hypothesis will satisfy him with the comforting 
and charitable conclusion that the departed soul 
jhas gone to perdition, and is now in torments. 
He distinctly chooses the latier side of this amia- 
ble alternative. With an admirable simnlation 
of candor, he says, ‘*I am not judging the man. 
I am reviewing the judgment virtually pronoun- 
ced by another, and given to the pudlic ; wheth- 
er correctly or imperfectly, we speak of it only 
as the public have received it.’’ And after- 
wards, he goes on to add,—** Judging from such 
light as we have, this man hoped for pardon on 
the ground of divine mercy alone, and on the 
alone condition of repentance. Then he was 
misled ; for God is restricted in the exercise of 
forgiveness by his justice. He must have res- 
pect to the sacrifice of Christ in pardoning sin, 
as the ground of pardon, and to the sinner’s 
faith in Christ crucified asthe condition of par- 
don.’’ Here, then, is Mr. Kirk's enlighteo- 
ed thesis and demonstration: Unitarians hereto- 
fure have never held that a sinner could be for- 
given and saved ; Dr. Putnam has risen so far 
as to have faith in the divine furgiveness on con- 
dition of repentance,but does not believe in the di- 
vine justice,—because God cannot be just except 
through a vicarious atonement; and therefore 
Prof. Webster's sou] is lost: Q. E. D. 

But furthermore ; Mr. Kirk declares :— 

‘* The world is now to believe that this man 
was regenerated by the power of his friend, and 
not by the supernatural power ofthe Holy Spirit, 
Murder and perjury have been forgiven without 
any faith in the atonement of Christ. A dying 
man may be calm and firm without having his 
mind at all on Christ. ‘The true policy is to di- 
vert his thoughts in death. The world is to be- 
lieve that he has gone to heaven, not by trusting 
in Christ, but by being sorry that he has done 
wrong. In all the solemn scene of that hour, 
when his spirit is to present itself before its holy 
Judge, not an allusion is made even to the name 
of Him who appeared on earth to save our souls 
from sin and hell. We look in vain, in all that 
accuunt, tv find one mention of those biessed 
names, Redeemer, Jesus, Christ, Saviour. They 
are not there. The fifteenth chapter of first Cu- 
rinthians is represented as affording him great 
consolation ; but no allusion is made to the dis- 
linguishing fact,that it is ‘they that are Christ’s,”’ 
‘* they that are fallen asleep in Christ,’ that are 
gloriously raised. Wehear nothing trom him 
in reference to that victor’s shout with which the 
apostle there closes his description of the resur- 
ection--'* Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory éhrough our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

As we understand it, a soul has been sent into 
the presence of God utterly disregarding the 
‘* cross of our Lord Jesus Chaist,”’ which exhib- 
its the supreme glory of God in meeting the ex- 
igencies of our apostasy, in recovering and heal- 
ing our souls.”’ 

Mr. Kirk has certainly a peculiar felicity at 
affording personal exemplifications of his own 
theories. We hope the eminent divine will not 
let his demonology get the better of his theology. 





“The worl. is now to believe that this man 


challenge him, then, to produce proof to justify | P® 





was regenerated by the power of his friend, and 
not by the supernatural power of the Holy Spir- 
itt’’ For shame! The world is going to be- 





-lieve no such thing, most unveracious Prophet ! 


It is altogether too sensible and upright.a world 
to believe such nonsense as that. We are well 
aware that some congregations afford encour- 
aging examples of what human matare is capa- 
ble, in the way of credulity, and their minis. 
tets sometimes get the impression that the world 
will believe almost anything it is bidden to be- 
lieve. But very few people indeed will helieve 
what you say here. ‘Murder and perjury have 
been forgiven without any faith in the atone- 
ment of Christ.”” On the contrary, we have 
good reason to think that ‘* faith in the atone- 
ment of Christ’’ was a part of the message borne 
by the teacher to his charge, brightened the 
prisoner’s dreary cell, and sustained him under 
the terrors of a horrid death ; and we hope that 
‘* murder and perjury were forgiven.”’ “ A dy. 
ing man may be calm and firm without having 
his mind at all on Christ.’’ As an independent 
fact, this assertion is amply confirmed by the 
authority of history ; stoic. savage, malefactor 
and warrior have often been * calm and firm” at 
dying ; but there is the best possible reason for 
believing that in this particular case the mind of 
the dying man was fixed steadily and earnestly 
on Christ. ‘* The true policy is to divert his 
thoughts in death.”’ Alas for the heart, so 
blinded by mean suspicions, that it could see in 
the Christian sympathy which bade the doomed 
man, as he walked forth upon the gallows, lift 
his thoughts above all the dismal scene and fix 
them, by prayer and trust, on things invisible and 
eternal, only a poor politic device to distract his 
attention! ‘* Not an allusion is made even to 
the name of Him who appeared on earth to save 
our souls from sin and hell. We look in vain in 
all that account, to find one mention of those 
blessed names, Redeemer, Jesus, Christ, Sav- 
iour. They are not there.”” No mere literal 
refutation can meet the ugly spirit in which 
these holy names are here repeated. But the 
fact is of some importance,—and we state it on 
authority which our readers will refer to the 
right source ;—the name of Jesus,—the love of 
the Saviour, the blessed offices of the Redeemer, 
the divine, reconciling mediation of the living, 
crucified and ascended Son of God,—the ‘* Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’’—formed a subject of 
constant, fervent, grateful conversation, between 
the prisoner and his friend, from the first of their 
intercourse to the very last,—and formed, to 
the prisoner himself, according to his own avow- 
al, a ground of hope, and a pledge of peace. It 
was toward the end of his mortal course that 
Prof. Webster read with a diligent and solemn 
mind two tracts on the Atonement, one by Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams, and one by Dr. Gannett,— 
expressing his religious dissatisfaction at the 
former, and the comfort he derived from the 
searching and evangelical tenor of the latter. 
What we wish more emphatically to say how 
ever is simply this; that the whole basis on 
which Mr. Kirk has placed this public effort is 
radically rotten. He has no justification for 
proclaiming what he has proclaimed, whether 
on the score of decorum, taste, good sense, libe- 
ral feeling,Christian justice,or common accuracy. 
He professes, it is true, to take only the pub- 
lished accounts of what passed between Prof. 
Webster and Dr. Putnam. But he is perfectly 
aware that his method of treatment and the tone 
of his subsequent remarks convey the impres- 
sion that those accounts are to be taken as ac- 
curate and complete. Are we flattering his in- 
telligence too\much when we assert that he 
must have known them to be both inaccurate and 
incompletet Why, on the only real matter 


| here involved, the newspapers do not even pre- 


tend, in the widest stretch of their pres ump- 
tion, to be accurate and complete. They have 
no business to be so. Whatever the prying im- 
rtinence of Theological gussips may adven- 
j ture, any interference with the sacred privacy 
| of the spiritual communings betwen a dying 
| man and his best friend,or his Maker and Judge 
is below the condescensivn of the reporters of the 
i daily press. What passed between the two 
men, isnow known only to the surviving one,— 
excepting such few, occasional and whelly frag- 
mentary disclosures as he has chosen to make in 
the most intimate confidence to his own friends. 
The public know nothing of it; they have no 
right to anything of it; they cannot decently 
ask tw have anything otf it; and decent men will 
not ask. Least of all has anybody a right to 
presume that he knows anything of it without 
asking. Dr. Putnam never said to the public 
he believed Prof. Webster’s soul was saved,that 
he was penitent, that he had gone to Heaven,— 
nor the contrary. He has expressed no public 
opinion on the subject. Some religious teach- 
ers, we believe, are in the habit of informing 
surviving friends of the precise condition of de- 
parted spirits, both in funeral prayers and on nu- 
merous other occasions. But this is not Dr. 
Putnam’s habit, nor does it obtain very exten- 
sively in our department of the church. A few 
isolated expressions in Dr. Putnam's more pub- 
lic prayer just before the execution, were copied 
into the newspaper reports. One paper unfor- 
tunately made the absurd statement that in the 
course of that prayer Dr. Putnam “‘ expressed 
his opinion of the prisoner’s sincere repent- 
ance ;"’ a statement sufficiently refuted to all 
tolerable judgments by the circumstance that 
whatever opinion the officiating clergyman might 
have, he would hardly be likely to express it in 
a prayer addressed to the Omniscient. Devo- 
tion is not commonly made « medium for a de- 
elaration of-opinions. But the report was wrong. 
We say again, no human being had any right to 
know the spiritual exercises of the man that has 
expiated his crime against the laws with his 
life. Very little is known. However puzzled 
certain meddlesome people may be at this re 
serve,—feeling the same morbid curiosity about 
the criminal’s inner state that many wretched 
creatures feel about the whereabouts of his 
body,—we hope few among them will be left 
violate propriety by taking such liberties 48 
have been taken by Mr. Kirk. 

The preacher uses considerable pains to insist 
on the old warning, ‘Here are two Gospels,— 
one from God, the other from men.’’? We re- 
joice to feel assured that the terror which once 
lay in those formidable words has subsided.— 
There are fewer people now than there onc? 
were to exult in disunion and the division of 
Christ’s Church. There are fewer to believ? 
that, if there are two Gospels, Mr. Kirk has the 
ouly right one. And there are fewer still ob 
frightened into adopting either,by human threats 
and ecclesiastical dictation. 





The population of Amherst, will not vaty 
much from 1600. The oldest person in town 15 
Hepsibeth Hartshorn. She was 103 years old 
last April; she was stoking her pipe when ee 
census taker took her name. The population? 
Petarboro’ in 1850, was 2226; in 1840, -t 38 
2163 ; again inten years of 63. Number 
mates, 963; of females, 1253; excess of females 
over males, 290; number of houses, 448 ; 
famifies, [Amherst N. H. Cabinet. 
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JENNY LIND. 


We had the great gratification of attending 
the first concert of Jenny Lind, and without pro- 
fessing to be musical critics, and without en- 
croaching on the poetical, metaphorical, and en- 
thusiastic phrases which seem in danger of being 
exhausted and worn out by her admirers, we 


feel impelled, like our neighbors, to describe the 
impression made upon us. 

In many respects, it was certainly different 
from what we had anticipated. The accesories 
of the concert were unfortunate. The Tremont 
Temple is entirely unsuited to musical entertain- 
ments. There is so little rebound to the voice, 
that it seems as if the walls must be lined with 
cotton ; while under the deep, low galleries, its 
finer tones are lost. In addition to this, the or- 
chestra was of an inferior description. It played 
out of time and out of tune. The admirable 
leadership of Benedict, and the remarkable 
singing of Belletti, were not sufficient to over- 
come these difficulties. It shows Jenny Lind’s 
power, that she overcame them triumphantly. 

What we did not expect, she owes very much 
to her personal appearance. Whatever she may 
be by day, under the blaze of gas-light, she gives 
the impression of possessing, not beauty per- 
haps, but a singular, and most winning loveli- 
ness both of feature and manner. It is hard to 
describe her. She looked as if she had just 
stepped down out of a poem. Our readers may 
have seen some young girl whose approach 
seemed always to awaken pleasant and kindly 
feelings in the whole circle around her—all 
fretted and gloomy fancies vanishing away from 
before her, as if she were a happy presence— 
a sudden sunshine,—breaking into the room. 
Jenny Lind has beyond almost any one that we 
ever saw, a countenance which possesses this 
indefinable charm. She had not been on the 
stage five minutes, before the audience were 

converted into her personal friends—not admir- 
ers so much as friends. Every one was pre- 
pared to be pleased with any thing she did. 
Had she broken down a dozen times, no one 
would have believed it. but would have thought 
her failure more charming than the success of any 
oneelse. How it was, we know not, but while 
she was on the stage, the idea of a concert- 
room and its exhibitions and its artistic accom- 
paniments, vanished, while there stood befvre 
us, in the midst of friends, a young person of 
most natural, frank, graceful, simple manners, 
and a countenance luminous with sunshiny, 
womanly, affectionate thoughts and emotions. 
Weare confident that to this, and to her charac- 
ter, of which her appearance seems to be the 
natural expression, she owes more than is some- 
times thought. 

But the singing was undoubtedly remarkable. 
It seemed to us the union of perfect art and per- 
fect nature—both so perfect that it became a 
kind of glorified nature. In the case of the great 
singers whom we have heard, they have always 
appeared to be artists. The art was the prom- 
inent thing. In this case we forgot art, we 
lost all idea of criticism, and leaned back and 
abandoned ourselves to the enjoyment. It was 
avery charming young woman singing most 
exquisitely ,so exquisitely that it never occurredjto 
vhe hearer but that it was as easy and as natural 
as a bird’s song, or the music of a child in the 
Sabbath twilight of a summer evening. In 
most cases the music is everything and the wo- 
man nothing; in this case the woman was 
more than the music It was a beautiful, hap- 
py-hearted girl, full of unconscious genius, sing- 
ing without pretension or effort,as if it were 
from a joyous love of singing. After the con- 
cert you think more of Jenny Lind than of her 
song. You feel that her music is only a small 
part of herself. 


The remarkable peculiarities of her singing to 
us were, the equal excellence of her voice on the 
highest and lowest notes ; its wonderful flexibil- 
ity and power enabling her to sing, without ap- 
parently the least exertion, the most difficult 
passages ; and the absolute certainty and com- 
pleteness which characterized every note. Noth- 
ing was left unfinished, there was no failure, 
and all was done with such ease, asto leave 
behind the feeling of delight which follows any 
thing which is perfect of its kind. 

The impression she makes depends we think, 
not on any single excellence, but on the har- 
mony and unity of voice, manner, look, joined 
tothe most perfect culture. We think it a 
memorable oceasion to have listened to her. “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’’ We fear that 
we shall not for sometime listen with pleasure 
toordinary singing. We never expect tosee 
again in pudlic, one who unites such re- 
markable qualities both as an artist and a wo- 
man. 

She in- 
terests people much in the same way as a 
flower or a tree. No one can tell why itis beau- 
tiful, but every one feels it to be consummately 
80. So with Jenny Lind’s looks and singing ;— 
different persons would describe her differently, 
but all alike feel that she is giftedin some way 
with a winning and irresistible charm, which at- 
tracts alike, young and old, the uncultivated and 
cultivated. No one will doubt her wonderful 
endowments, except those who attempt to ana- 


Why she pleases, it is hard to tell. 


lyse them; and then only, as one doubts the 
beauty of a flower after it is torn into fragments. 





Srrance Incipents aTTenpiInG a Deratu. 
Under this heading two or three weeks ago, we 
stated some singular facts in the corduct of a 
robin. Since then we have met the following 
affecting passage from the Diary of James Mel - 
ville, an eminent Scotch Minister nearly three 
centuries ago. It differs in its general charac- 
ter from the incidents we mentioned, but is cu- 
rious, as showing the sympathy sometimes ex- 
isting between different orders of beings. 


‘The bairn,’ says Melville referring to his 
child. ‘was fallon beaucitul, loving, and mirrhie, 
and seimed to be of a fyne sanquine constitation 
till a quarter efter he was speaned ; but syne, 
both his fleche and cullor fealed, and be the space 
of aquarter of yeir he consumed and dwyned 
away, keiping always the sweetest and pleas- 
entest ei that could bein annes heid. I was 
accustomed to set him at the end of the table in 
tyme of denner and supper, as the Egyptiens did 
the picture of the dead, till aquint me therewith ; 
and yit when he died, | marvelet at my awin 
hart, that wassa urned and moved with it, sa 
that yit when I write this | am not frie of the 
boundings of the bowells of that natural affection. 
And if we, that are eardlie wormes, can be sa 
affected to our childring, what a love beares that 
Heavenly Father to his? He was my first pro- 
pine and handsell toheaven. I can nocht forget 
a strange thing at hisdeath. I haid a pair of 
fyne milkwhait dowes, whilk I fed in the hous : 
the ane whairof that day of his deathe could 
nocht be holden aff his cradle, but stopped from 
sitting above it, crap in and satt in under it, 
and died with him : the uther, at my hame-com- 
ing on the morn, as 1 was washing my hands 
cam, lighted ot my futt, and peteously crying 
‘Pipe, pipe, pipe,’ ran a little away from me. 
Then I called for peyes and beanes to giff it ; 
but they schew me it’wold nocht eatt. I tuk it 
upe, and put pikles in the mouthe of it, bot it 
schud them out of the throt ; and parting from 
me with a pitifall piping, within twa or three 

hours died also !”’ 


Notices of New Publications. 





ADDRESSES aT THE CONSECRATION OF CEMETERIES. 


as almost to create a new species of address, in 
which the solemnity of death, the sacredness of the 
ties which connect the living with the dead, and 
the sanctities of our Christian hopes, are blended 
with the influences of nature. Mr. Whitney’s 
Address at the Consecration of Evergreen Ceme- 
tery in Brighton, and Mr. Shackford’s Address at 
the Consecration of the Pine Grove Cemetery in 
Lynn, though unlike, are both appropriate in 
thought and manner, and fully meet the occasions 
for which they were prepared. ‘Through the 
happy influence of these peaceful and well-ordered 
shades,” says Mr. Whitney, “blending with the 
teachings of Christian faith, we would have the 
departed regarded not . . . as widely severed 
trom the living, but as treasures laid up on high. 
F Here may the distant world be brought near 
to human thought. Here, as the mourn- 
er comes to weep apart, may it be with that sa- 
cred grief that shall keep the lost on earth in hope- 
ful and perpetual fellowship.” For extracts from 
Mr. Shackford’s Address we refer to the outside of 
our paper. 

Heactu, Discase any Remepy. By George Moore, M. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. Sold in 
Boston by Crosby & Nichols. 


This book is not intended to make every man 
his own physician when he is sick and so to in- 
crease indefinitely the number of quacks, but to 
give rules and suggestions, which will help one to 
preserve his health. “We do not pretend to sit in 
judgment on the value of a medical work ; but we 
have read this volume with interest, and we are 
certain that many of its suggestions could not be 
attended to without profit. Indeed such books are 
useful, if the reading of them serves to make men 
understand that the great thing is not to recover 
health when it is lost,so much as to preserve it 
and to save one’s self from the necessity of medi- 
cal treatment. 





Britisn Femace Ports. Hlustrated. By George W. Be- 
thune Philadelphia : Lindsay & Biackiston. 


American Femate Poets. Illustrated. By Caroline 
May. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 


We have received these large and handsome 
volumes from Messrs. Ticknor & Co. The selec- 
tions are judiciously made from a wide range of 
authors, and give the most agreeable and best idea 
of the female poets in our language, that is to be 
gained any where in so reasonable a compass. 
They are volumes which every lover of refined 
and touching poetry might be glad to possess, 


Seiect Orations or M. Tuttivs Cicero. With Notes. 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By E. A. Johnson, 
Prof. of Latin in the University of the City of New York. 
Appleton & Co. 


This well-printed volume, with copious and clear 
notes, is one of the classical series of the Appletons. 
It embraces what are called the Select Orations, 
and contains the results of the recent critical la- 
bors of Orelli, Mudrig and Klotz. 


FLorat Gems, or the Songs of Flowers. By Mrs. J. Thay- 
er. Eighth Edition. 


A pleasant, handsomely printed, diamond edi- 
tion of a little work suited for a gift-book, and 
whose popularity appears from the number of 
editions through which it has passed. 


Tue Lire anv Comresronvence or Soutuey. In 6 parts. 
Part 5. Edited by h's Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey. Harper & Brothers. 


This number embraces letters not only of Mr. 
Southey, but of many of the most distinguished 
men of the time, of both continents. 


Tue Kxow.epot or Jesus THe Most Exceccent or THe 
Sciences. By Alexander Carson, LL.V. New York : 
Edward H. Fletcher. 

A compactly written Trinitarian statement of 


the great doctrines of Christianity. 


No, 24. Bos- 
Price, 25 cts. per 


Swaxsreare’s Dramatic Works. 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
number. 


Tae [nitvstrateo Famity Biste. 
Ingram Cobbin. 
No. 6. 


By the Rev. 
New York: Samuel Hueston. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox rox Ocrozer. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill 
through both Houses of Congress has produced 
a profound sensation throughout New England 
and the West. It is now the Jaw of the land 
and ir several instances it has already been car- 
ried into execution. ‘The first arrest under the 
new law occurred last week in New York. A 
colored man by the name of Hamlet was charged 
with having run away from his owner, a lady of 
Maryland. He was seized upon the affidavit of 
Thomas J. Clare, who produced a power of at- 
torney in writing, properly certified, which 
authorized him to claim and take the fugitive. 
An examination was held before the United 
States Commissioner, who decided that the fugi- 
tive should be given up, which was done. The 
claimant then demanded sufficient force to enable 
him to take his property safely back to Maryland. 
This was granted, no opposition was made, and 
the fugitive was sent back to servitude. Other 
arrests have since been made, in other places as 
well as New York. In consequence of this, 
various parties of fugitive slaves, numbering in 
some instances, according to the statements we 
have seen, from forty to fifty individuals, have 
taken arms for self defence and fled from the 
cities and towns of their abode to the Canadas or 
elsewhere, where they will be out of the reach 
of danger. In Springfield a meeting of fugitive 
slaves has been heldto appoint a committee of 
safety and concert other measures for mutual 
protection. A similar meeting was held in Bos- 
ton last Monday evening, and we have heard of 
like gatherings in other places. What the re- 
sult will be we know not. It does not seem like- 
ly, however, that this measure will! be one of har- 
mony and concord. The North will not bear it. 
There was a temperance meeting at 
the Temple last Sunday evening, which the 
Journal says was well attended. Barnum, of 
Jenny Lind notoriety, was one of the speakers. 
The Swedish Nightingale has been the theme 
of conversation everywhere in the city during 
the week. In speaking of the musical fever 
which she has excited in the community, we said 
in our last paper that we could not judge how 
much pecuniary depletion would be necessary to 
contro] the fever. A typographical error occur- 
red by which the word deflection was substitut- 
ed for depletion. The mistake might have been 
worse. The fever is still raging. Her concerts 
are as crowded as ever. 

——— Congress adjourned afew days since 
after one of the longest and stormiest sessions on 
record. Serious apprehensions were entertained 
at one time that its debates would terminate in a 
disruption of the Union, but the storm has passed 
by—at least for the present. One of the last 
Bills which were passed was an act to abolish 
flogging in the Navy. 

Governor Towns of Georgia has issued 
a proclamation, calling a convention of that State 
on the 25th of November next, to deliberate upon 
the best measures for the South and for Georgia 
to pursue at the present juncture, when the 














These consecrations have become so common, 


** peculiar Institution’’ of the South is in danger. 
‘*In view of the atrocious free-soil sentiment and 
policy, not merely of the non-slaveholding 
States, but of the government—of the imminent 
peril to which the institution of slavery is reduc- 
ed by the act of Congress admitting the State of 
California into the Union with a constitution 
containing the principle of the Wilmot Proviso, 
and in defiance of our warning and earnest re- 
monstrance—in view of the deplorable fact that 
some diversity of opinion exisis in some of the 
southern States, as to the proper mode of re- 
dressing the wrongs and avoiding the dangers 
which all must see and feel ;’’ in view of all this, 
he counsels prudence, calmness, decision and a 
determination to preserve inviolate the ‘‘ right of 
property in slaves’ and ‘‘the equality of the 
States of the Union, as guarantied under the 
Constitution.”” The Governor of Mississippi 
has issued a similar proclamation. Such acts, 
taken in connection with the effect of the fugitive 
slave law at the North, do not look like peace 
and harmony. 


—— A call has been issued for a Working- 
mer’s State Convention to be held in this city 
on the 10th of October, to consider what political 
action or other measures are required by the in- 
terests of Labor. The number of Protective 
Union Stores and Co-operative Trades’ Associa- 
tions is constantly on the increase in New Eng- 
land, and it can scarcely be doubted that in the 
course of a few years they will pervade the whole 
country. We hope the Convention will repre- 
sent the intelligent labor of the State. 

The Annual Autumnal Convention of 
Unitarian Clergymen and Laymen will meet 
this year in Springfield. The meeting takes 
place on the 15th and 16th of October, and a 
large proportion of the most eminént clergy and 
laity are expected to be present. 

—— We have very little European news to 
lay before our readers this week. The Pope is 
beginning to rejoice at his return to the Quirinal. 
In commemoration of his restoration he has or- 
dered the celebration of a universal Jubilee ; the 
time is to be fixed by the bishops themselves in 
different parts of the world; it is to last fifteen 
days, and carry plenary indulgence of one hun- 
dred years for each separate accomplishment of 
the set of devotional exercises to be prescribed 
by the bishops in their several dioceses. In Na- 
ples the trials of the prisoners for political of- 
fences are going on. The manner of treating 
prisoners there, and the methods employed by 
government to obtain evidence against the accus- 
ed, reminds one of the days of the Inquisition. 
The following sketch, which is said to be a fair 
example of the whole, is extracted from the Lon- 
don Inquirer :—** One of the first examples of 
infamy on the part of the government was dis- 
closed by G. de Semone, a prisoner, who stood 
up in court, and stated that whilst confined in 
Castle del Orr, the commander visited him, and 
threatened if he did not reveal the secret of the 
sect, he should be skinned alive ; but if he dis- 
closed what he supposed he knew, the govern- 


Ocean Steamers. The contest, which is 
now going on for superiority in steamships be- 
tween England and America, a8 represented by 
Cunard and Collins, is regarded with a good deal 
of interest upon the other side of the Atlantic,and 
not only in Great Britain, but on the Continent. 
The following is translated by an exchange pa- 
per from ‘ La Presse.’ We hope no accidents 
will occur in the contest. 

** The arrivals from the United States succeed 
each other with admirable rapidity. The con- 
test is definitely engaged between the American 
Company of Collins and the English Company of 
Cunard—the great Cunard—as Sir Robert Peel 
once called him. The Hibernia, of the Cunard 
line, arrived on Monday evening, after a passage 
of eleven days and some hours. The Atlantic, 
of the Collins line, which arrived the day be- 
fore yesterday, performed the same voyage in ten 
days and eight hours. This is the quickest trip 
known. However great and legitimate may be 
the reputation of Cunard, and however magnifi- 
cient the exploits. which he may have accom- 
plished during the last ten years by an intrepidi- 
ty and a regularity never at fault, it is evident 
that the Americans are about to win from the 
English the only triumph which yet remained 
for them to win. This may de inferred from what 
Collins has already achieved. With only two 
boats, he makes a perfectly regular service every 
three weeks between Europe and America. The 
English, it may well be presumed, do not cross 
their arms in presence of this formidable compe- 
tition. Since the opening of the Spring, Cunard 
has added a boat to his line, and the whole five, 
except perhaps the Cambria, make the trips now 
witha rapidity considered not long ago as im- 
possible. The average two years ago was four- 
teen days. It is now hardly twelve, and trips of 
eleven days have become so-frequent,and of such 
regularity, that at Liverpool and New York the 
least delay of an arrival excites surprise. Cul- 
lins declares that very soon he will cross the At- 
lantic in nine days. ‘That day will mark the de- 
feat of the English line, especially if, as the 
American journals assure, the Collins boats have 
the advantage in space, elegance, and comfort. 
However this may be, we have here a_ beautiful 
strife ; and it is painful to say, that in France 
we seem not to care or to know anything about 
it.”” 


Tempce For Mr. Catuoun’s Starve. The 
Charleston papers state that ifthe statue of Mr. 
Calhoun, which sunk in the wreck of the ship 
Elizabeth, is not recovered, the City Council of 
Charleston have resolved to obtain another statue 
from Powers, of the same character, which can 
easily be done, as the artist has the model from 
which the last statue was wrought, and from 
which another can be furnished. The City Coun- 
cil have also resolved to build a Temple, wherein 
to enshrine the statue, and they have adopted a 
plan, the architect of which proposes to intro- 
duce gas into the building at night, so managed 
as to throw a delicate and beautiful hght around 
the statue ; and pedestals will be placed at the 
angles of the building, suppurting vases,in which 
are to be cultivated plants and flowers, emblem- 
atic of the constant and Jiving respect of the 
Palmetto State for the memory of her noblest | 
Statesman. 


Names or Towns. The New York Tribune 
mentions as a remarkable fact, that there are 
seven Uticas in the United States. The Spring- 
field Republican quotes the statement, and adds : 


country, each of which applies to more than 
seven distinct localities. There are twenty-five 





ment would provide him with a place, and give | 
him 18,000 ducats, and, as a proof, he then pre- | 
sented 200 piastres to the prisoner, as a guaran- | 
De Se- | 
At this revelation, the President 

« Then,”’ said the prison- | 
er, ** our judges do not wish to hear the truth.’? | 
G. Errichello, a second prisoner, stated he was | 


tee of the sincerity of the government. 
mone refused. 
commanded silence. 


promised two hundred ducats a-month from gov- 
ernment if he would assist the commissary of po- 
lice in accusing others. 


| 


S. Faucitano, one of | 
the accused, deposed that his hair was torn fram | 
his head by spies on his way to prison, and that 
he was bound by wet cords. He was shut in a} 
dark dungeon for ning days without any food, | 
save a little bread and water, and no bed. He 
was then dragged before the police authorities, | 
and obliged to sign a paper which it appears de-| 
nounced others as sectarians. G. Carrio stated | 
that whilst in prison he was offered 6,000 ducats | 
if he would swear a fellow-prisoner, Nisco, en- 
deavored to excite the royal troops to desert and 
join the people. The wife of Sersale was im- 
prisoned to force an accusation against her hus- 
band, une of the accused. As these facts came 
out the President exclaimed, ‘It is not allowed to 
injure the character of public officers who enjoy 
the confidence of the king.’’ F. Antonetti nar- 
rated the torture he had suffered, and the want 
of fuod which caused him, when in a state of 
starvation, to put his name to a paper drawn up 
by the police. Cavafa prayed the court to re- 
lieve himself and fellow politica) prisoners from 
the crowded rooms in which they were placed ; 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty prisoners 
were huddled together in a space too smail to allow 
them even to move with ease. 


Late advices from Australia bring ac- 
counts of the commencement of an agitation in 
favor of separating the colonies fromthe mother 
country. The subject is said to be discussed 
without concealment or reserve, but not in an 
angry or rebellious mood, It is not alleged that 
there are any insufferable grievances to be re- 
sisted, but that the interests of the country re- 
quire that it should no longer remain in the con- 
dition of a dependency. Absolute self-govern- 
ment, under a republican form, it is, claimed, 
would develop the resources and foster the 
growth of the land at a rate impossible under its 
present political relations. What the result of 
this agitation may be it is impossible to say, but 
we have little idea that the proposed measures 
will be adopted at present. 


An Exchange paper states that the 
Baptists have five missionaries in California, and 
the Presbyterians and Episcopalians, each, as 
many more. One Baptist writes home, that he 
has raised $10,000 for the relief of the church 
from debt. Another writes that he has been 
preaching by invitation in the circus tent of Col. 
Mann. He says that it was always well filled 
with an attentive congregation. The tent blew 
down on the 4th of July, whereupon a worthy 
Spaniard offered the missionary his house to 
preach in. Atthe suggestion of this gentle- 
man, the Americans have drawn up a petition 
for the use of one of the deserted cathedrals for the 
purposes of worship. Why do not the Unitari- 
ans send a missionary to labor in that part of 
the Far West? 





Tue Peace Concress. A Committee of the 
Peace Congress at Frankfort, have set out ona 
visit to Holstein and Denmark, to persuade the 
Governments of the Duchies and Denmark to 
put an end to the war. e committee consists 
of Elibu Burritt of America, and Messrs Sturge 
and Richards of England. 


Sicns or Improvement. Statistics show that 
crime, in the State of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Pennyslvania, New a Maryland, Virginia, 
and New York, decreased, on an average, be- 
tween the years of 1837 and 1845, about 50 per 
cent. Ai large portion of the crime committed 
was by Foreigners. 


THe Stave Trave in Brazit. Intelligence 
has reached England that the Chamber of Dep- 
uti2s, at Rio Janeiro, had come to the repolu- 
tion that the traffic in slaves was piracy, and that 
therefore, the most stringent steps would be 








taken to put an end to the inhuman traffic. 


Washingtons, five Adams, twelve Jeffersons, four- 
teen Monroes, eighteen Jacksons, twelve Jack- 
sonvilles,eleven Van Burens,five Harrisons,three 
Tylers, but no Polks, Taylors, or Fillmores as 
yet. ‘There are no lessthan twenty Spring fields 
—four of them in New England—beswes eight 
Springrilles, which help to bather the Postmas- 
ters, particularly when the State is not designat- 
ed on letters. 


Foreicn Letrrers. The British Post-Office 
Department has heretofore sent all letters tor this 
country, by their own(the Cunard line of)steam- 
ers, except when the letters bore a special di- 


} réction to go by the Ame@tican steamers. The ef- 


fect of this was to deprive our steamers of all the 
mail carriage. But new an arrangement has 
been made between the Post-office Departments 
of the two countries by which all letters. will be 
sent by the first steamer that sails, whether it be 
American or English. This is just and equitable. 





MARRIAGES, 








In this city, on Tuesday lngt, at the Church in Church 
Green, by the Rev Dr Young, Rev John T.G. Nichols, of 
Saco, Me. to Miss Caroline M, daughter of Wm Tucker, 
Esq. of Boston. 

On Tuesday, Ist inst, by Rev Dr Gannett, Dr J. B. Whit- 
ridge, of Charleston, 8 ©. to Miss Caroline Hammond, 
second daughter of Daniel Hammond, Esq. of this city. 

Sept 30, by Rev Dr Lowell, Wm W. Clapy, Jr. to Caro- 
line, seco: d daushter of Geo. Dennie, »li of this city. 

In Roxbury, by Rev Dr Putuam, Mr Charles L. White to 
Miss Pamelia H. Robertson. 

In Dorchester, Ist inst, by Rev F. D. Huntington, Mr Geo 
A. Phillips, of Roxbury, to Miss Mary W. daughter of John 
G. Nazro, Esq. of D. 

In Quincey, 22d ult, by Rev Mr Lunt, Me/Edward Turner 
to Miss Emeline F. oniy daughter of the late Eben V. Gay, 
of Boston. 

In Andover, 18th ult, by Rev Pr.f. Edwards A. Park, 
Rev Ge» B&B. Little, of Bangor, Me. to Miss Sarah Edwards, 
caughter of the late Rev Elins Cornelius. 

In the Church of the Ist Congregational Society in North- 
boro’, by the pastor Rev J Allen, Rev S Payson Fay, of 
Hampton, N. H. to Miss L. Maria Brigham, daughter of Mr 
A.M. Brigham, of Westboro’; Oct |, by the same, Mr 
Charles W. Barnes to Miss Naney M. Warren, of N. 





DEATHS. 








In this city, Ist inat, Mr Rowland Christy, 79 yrs. 

29th ult, Emma Louisa, infant daughter of Mr Jonas Ball. 

In Charlestown, Sept 15, Miss Betsey H. Farmer, 23 yrs. 

In Milton, Rice Cowle, 8 mos | day, child of Rice Cowle, 
of Beichertown. 

In Salem, Mrs Mary Porter, a revolutronary pensioner, 94 
yrs; 2-th ult. Mrs Marv, wid »w of the late Mr John Chan- 
dler, 73 yrs; Capt Joseph Ropes, 79 yrs 9 mos, 

In Lanesboro’, 13th ult, Mrs Deborah G. Baker, 74 years, 
relict of Bethuel Baker, Esq. and sister of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Griswo d. 

In Newport, R. 1. 23d ult, Miss Agnes B. youngest dangh- 
ter of the late Gilbert Stuart. 

In Washi: gton, D. C. 15th ult, Mrs Angeliaa, wife of Dr. 
Richard Coolidge, U. 8. Army, 29 yrs. 








Massachusetts Cincinnati. 


rr The Standing Committee of the Massacnvusetts 
CincinnaTt, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give 
notice exclusively, to the Widows and Orphans of deceased 
Members, and to such of their Brethren who need assist- 
ance, to make application to either of the Committee, be- 
fore Nov. 4, 1850. Those Widows and Orphans who may 
apply, must state who were their husbands, and who were 
their Fathers. 

Tae Commitee, 


Mesars. Robert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, John Bryant, 
Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, John Homans, Henry K. 
Hancock, James W. Sever, and Thos. Seward, of Boston ; 
Alfred L. Baury, of Newton; fenry A. 8. Dearborn, of 
Roxbury ; Lovett Peters, of Westborough ; Charles 3. Da- 
vies, of Portiand ; Seth Drew, of Kingston ; Fdmund T. 
Hastinus, of Medford ; Zibeon Hooker, of Sherburne ; and 
Elijah Vose, of Dorchester, are, by thi« advertisement, no- 
tified to meet, in the Unirep States Horen, in this city, 
on Tuurspay, Nov. 7, 1850, at Ten o’clock, A. M. 

ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 
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Ur Norice.—Worcester County Aux: liary Bible Society. 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of donations and 
contributions— 

“rom Congregational Church, E. Douglas, by Wm. 
a c. epee Treas’r of Harmony Confererce, $25 00 
Evangelical Society, Westboro’, by Otis Newton, 


‘Treasurer, : 
Methodis: Episcopal Church, Southbridge, by 
Rev. Mr McReading, : 10 37 
Congregational Society, Northbridge, by Rev. Mr. Prt 
Bates, ‘ 
B. =. in First Congregational Society, by Rev. vi 
Dr. Nelson, 38 67 
100 00 


Stephen Salisbury, Worcester, 
First Congregational Society, Dudley, by Rev. 
Dr. Bates, 


Sa'em street Society, Worcester, by John Calvin 
Newton, 
Calvinist Society, Worcester, hy Deacon San- onal 
ford 
Miss Walde, Worcester, by Dea. E. H. Sanford, 1°0 00 
Mrs. Salisbury, Worcester, by do, 100 00 
Worcester, Oct. 5. $584 28 





UNITARIAN Convention.—The undersigned, a Com- 
alice of the Third Congregational Sorie'y in Springfield, 
to make arrangements to receive and provide for all who 
may attend the Unitarian Convention, to be held at Spring- 
field, on October 15th, 16th and 17th, hereby give notice that 
ample accommodations will be made for all Clergywen, 
Laymen, and friends who may visit Springfield on that oc- 
casion, A committee will be in attendance at the chapel 
of the society, where our friends are requested to report 


themselves on their ane M. THOMPSON, 
JOHN MILLS, Jr. 
HENRY SMITH, 
EDWARD SAVAGE, 
SAM’L. BOWLES, Jr. 
HENRY VOSE, 
GEORGE WALKER, 


*aagztmwmog 


Springfield, Sept 28. 


aie agente 
cr Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for @ few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the = 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 


There are a number of names of towns in the \ 


7 AvuTumna. Convention.—The Autumnal Conven- 
tion of Unitarian Clergymen and Laymen will be held at 
Springfield on the 15th, 16th and 17th days of Oc ober. Our 
friends in Springfield anticipate a full attendance ; and it is 
hoped that delegates wili be sent from all vur societies. 

Persovs attending the Convention will be furnished 
with railroad tickets from Bosten to Springfield, and the 
Way stations from Boston to Worcester, at half the usual 


ir Tickets may be procured at Crosby & NicHoLs’s, 
111 Washington street, and may be used from Tuesday, 
15th, to Saturday, 19th, inclusive. 
CALVIN LINCOLN, 
oct5 Chairman of the Com. of Arrangements. 





Notice.—The Middlesex Sunday ®&chool Society will 
hold its Ninth Annual Meeting at the First Charch, Lexing- 
ton, (Rev Mr Barrett’s,) on Wednesday, the 9th Oct. The 
meeting will be opened precisely at half-past nine. 

The annual Report of the Secretary will be presented in 
the morning. A discussion will be held, and the officers of 
the society elected. 

At 2, P.M. the society will assemble for public worship. 
A sermon wil! be preached by Rev John Pierpont, of Med- 
ford Teachers and friends of the Sunday Schoo! are invit- 
ed to attend. F. A. WHITNEY, 

sept23 2is Sec’y. M. 8 8. Society. 


a7 Notice to SurerinTENDENTs.—Superintendents 
are respectfully requested to bring, or send, to the —— 
28 above, such corrections in the statistical table publishe 
in n thy last Report, as shall render it accurate for the present 
year. 





Notice. Convention of Ministers at Large —There will 
be a Convention of the Ministers at Large of New England 
held in this city, on Tuesday next, October 8th. 

The Brethren will meet at the house of Rev. A. Bigelow, 
D. D., 3 Hancock street, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 

H. WOOD, Sec’y. pro. tem. 





cy Wantev.—Copies of the “Christian Register ” of 
April 7th, 1849, (No. 14,) are wanted at this office. Persons 
who have this number to spare, will do the Publisher a 
kindness by forwarding them by mail, or otherwise, direct- 
ed “ Christian Register, Boston.” 


NEW DRY GOODS! 


OPENING AT THE 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley & Co., 
A large and complete assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
Silks, Shawls, Cloaks, Dress Goods, Thibets, Velvets, 
Cashmeres, Blankets, Flannels, Quilts, Cloths, Cassimeres 
and Vestings, American Goods, &c. 

STUART & FORBES, 
66 HANOVER 8T. 
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Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, 
CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. 


HE undersigned gives notice that his School will open 
for the ensuing year on the 21st of October, at which 
time a few more pupils, designed for College or the Count- 
ing Room, can be received. The course of study prepara- 
tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is equal, res- 
pectively, to that of the Public Latin and High Schools, 
Boston. 

Ths ‘nstitution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was for 
many years the proprietor, is believed to combine advan- 
tages in respect to location. buildings, grounds, and what- 
ever is requ'site for the heal:h, recreation and comfort of 
the pupils, unsurpassed by those of any establishment of the 
kind in the State. 

Reference is made to Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., 
Boston; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., Boston ; and Prof. Joseph 
Lovering, A.M., Cambridge. 


octs lis.3tos Cc. M. VINSON. 





124 cents, 
COnTENTS. 

. Francis the First and his Times—British Quarterly 
Review. 

. Round Island, off Mauritius—New Monthly Magazine. 

. Norfolk Ixland—United Service Magazine. 

. Louis Phillipe — Spectator. 

. A Reenvrd of Rambouillet—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

. The Miracle-Play in the Ammergan—Ladies’ Compan- 
ion. 

7. The Lion Huntress of Belgravia—Punch. 

With Short Articles and Poetry. 

ay A new volume has just commenced. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 

& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 

Oct 5. . 


Fie LIVING AGE. No. 334. 
1 


One coro 








GUIDE TO THE S\VIOUR; or the Inquirer As- 

risted in the ways of Saivation, by Rev. Amos Sutton, 
D.D., author of “ The Family Chaplain,” “ A Narrative of 
the Orissa Mission,” etc. I8mo. cloth: price 25e. Just 
published and for svle by GOULD, KENDALL & LIN- 
COLN, 59 Washington street oct5 





BOOKS IN PRESS. 


" Pypeee-ted & NICIIOLS have in press, and will shortly 
publish, Memoirs of the late Rev. James H. Perkius, 
by Wm. H. Channing, with selections from his writings, 2 
vols. 12mo. A Stady for Young Men, a Sketch of the Life 
of Sir Thomas Foweli Buxton, | vol. Humboldt’s Letters 
toa Lady, with a preface by the American edi'or, 1 vol. 
Christian Cousolation, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, a new edi- 
tion, en'arged. 11L Washington street. 
oct 








Exposition des Nouveautes 


—AT THE— 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Anp 1 Hawtey Srreer, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY GIVE NOTICE 
—OFr THE— 


ARRIVAL AND OPENING 


of their large importation of 


‘ ] * ’ 
Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
FOR THEIR FALL SALES, 
Being selections from all the new and choice styles of 
LONG AND SQUARE 


SHAWLS, 
DRESS & CLOAK SILKS, 
| CASHMERES D’RCOSSE, MOUSSELINES DE LAINE, 


jand all other new Dress Fabrics, Cloak Goods, Velvets, 
| 'Thibets, Cashmeres and Merinos; Embroideries ; Laces ; 


| Scarfs. 
MOURNING GOODS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, etc., etc., which are to appear this 
| Season in Paris and London, 





—ALSO— 

A COMPLETE STOCK OF STAPLE GOODS, 
Linen Sheetings, of all widths; Linen Shirtings and 
Frontings ; Damasks and Damask Cloths ; Napkins 
and Doylies to match; Blankets, Fiannels, 
Counterpanes, Cottons, Furnitures, Table 
and Piano Cloths, and all other 


HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


in all of which we are careful to have fabrics which will 
give sxtisfaction. 

Having added a new building, ONE HUNDRED FEET 
LONG, iwo stories high, for our Wholesale Trade, thus ex- 
tending our store through to Hawley street, and ent rely 
refitted our former Store, exclusively for our Retail Trade, 


THE LONGEST STORE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


bemg 250 feet by 31, and well filled with the richest and 
best selected Stock it has ever been our pleasure to present 
to our friends and customers ; avd a price has been affixed 
to each article, which we feei assured will be perfectly sut- 
isfactory to the buyer. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO 


At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 

opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 

his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 

july 27 
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CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
his School, at 374 Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads for the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University. or for business. 
Believing that, however indisy t know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate cliarac- 
ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the nn- 
dersigned aims to employ assiduously these great means of 
education. And as intelligence is a high result of education, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 
disciplined to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 


bh) h a 





Terms—8$37} per quarter. 

Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentiemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. C. Fel- 
ton, ton. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 
Esq., John T. Heard, Esq. ’ 

august31 6tis70s WM. H. BROOKS. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rcHARD Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoot. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School iv a new house planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their 
course of instruction will embrace the Ancientand Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircnsure RaiLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Hill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 

t; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; ulsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 

The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 





Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 


Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 

plates, without ppt en the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices : 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his jong practice there, as also by several years 

tising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the mame 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional! labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 

0-7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 

may4 
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Jewett & Prescott’s 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 


No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


E Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of a/l Purchasers to our new importations of 

Black and fancy col’d Dress Silks, all widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 

Long and Square Shawis, in the greatest variety, 

Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of all kinds, for Cloaks, 

Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Sitk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public utten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Street. 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 
Worn inform bis friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 


posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 

CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 

Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subseriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


ae gs ic, Semana KIMBALL. 
HENRY PETCES & CO. 


THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
CARPETS 


lyiz 





—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 
For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 
sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 
assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 
Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 
ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FAST COLORS. 
august31 2mis 


CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hail, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
RE reeeiving from manufactvrers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an insy ction of the same previous to making 
their purchases. Cur assortment is larger than it has ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 
English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do _ three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 





Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels do, 
Lowell three-p'y super and extra fine ingrain do, 
Thompsonville do do do do, 
Tapley ville stiperfine, ex. fine and fine do do, 
Low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton do, 
Tapestry, Brussels and Damusk Stair do, 
Ve etian. Wool and Cotton do do, 
Hemp and List do, 
Painted Floor Cloths (all widths in sheets and narrow 
goods) ; 


English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oi! Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture): Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m sep7 





To Country Merchants. 


DRUGS. 


ei OPIUM—3 chests, prime, 

REFINED BORAX—25 cases, English, 

INDIA SENNA—20 bales, prime, 

HYDRIODATE POTASH—100 ibs, best imported, 
ALCOHOL—50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 
QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste 

ARROW ROOT—2000 ibs, very superior, 

GUM ARABI\’—20 cases, various grades, 

CREAM TARTAR—5000 tbs, crysta's and powder, 
SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, English, 112 tbs each, 
CASTOR OLL—3000 gals. E. 1. and American, 
Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 
Medicinal Wines and Liquers, &c. For sale low, for cash 
or approved credit, by 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 

6wis 90 Washington street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


RS. ANNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for Young 

Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 
commence September 16, 1850. The Principal wll give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assisted by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, pxyable in advance, . . 

Day @obolerm, . . + + + 6 ess 8 

Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 

regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

There will be two vacations during the year, one from 


sept7 





TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY; 


THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, 
In One Volume, Crown Quarto, of 1452 Pages. 
Containing THREE TIMES the matter found in any other 
ae le work, pe per defniienny: ‘moda " 
densation pot j Purity.” —Hon. W.B. Goan. 


PUBLISHED BY 
G. & C. Merriam, § eld, Mass. 
And sold ag any —_— Frietiehin, Balt. 
more, Washington, Ci ton, Mobile, N. Orleans, St. ‘ 
Gincinnath, Louisville, Pilteburgh, Chi , Detroit, 

y, Burlington, 








‘alo, Rochester, Albany, 
tdand, and through the country 
TESTIMONIALS. 
“T find it an invaluable cade mecum.” 


Dachinylr COmgD 


“Etymological part surpasses anything that has been 
done for the Boats Language.” se 


ph 


“ Every scholar knows its value.” 


fe FPP. 


‘tA very valuable work—a NECESSITY TO EVERY EDU- 
CATED MAN.’ 


Clin 


“The most accurate and reLias.e Dictionaryrof the 
Language.” 


PhieLe Oy bm pbom 


“ Aces WILL ELAPSE before any other Dictionary of the 
Language will be required.” 


Jtomes kuch 


: LL.D. of Scotland, author of * 
“ Christian Philosopher,” &c, 


“Its reputation is widely extended. I doubt not this 
edition has received essential improvements from the able 
hands it has passed through.” 


janet Goutbes , 


“Best Derimixa Dictionary in the English Lan- 
guage.” 


OG lot ar. Maree 


“ AccurATE and reviase in giving a just exhibition 
of the Language.” 


Nat Loyeho 


“THE NOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE Diction - 
ARY OF THE LaNnGuaGE.” 


ae cotnt- Mili tir— 


eg 
ee 


~~ 
And thirty other members of the United States Senate. 











BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE subscriber will re-commence his School on Taes- 
day, the Ist of October. One or two more boys can 
be accommodated in his family. He expects to give the 
best of his time and endeavors to his scholars. His resi- 
dence is on a farm, m a healthy country town, and easy of 
access in all directions. 

Kerer to WM. D. Swan, Principal of Mayhew School ; 
Samvuen May, Jr., Boston; Dr. Ropeat Tuaxter, Dor- 
chester ; or (fer further particulars) to the sabscriber, at 
Bolton. RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Aug. 16. li2os sept2i 





BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Cpe ee, by the Female Medical Education Soci- 
ety, incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The fifth term will commence Nov. 6th, 1850, and coutinue 
three months. Those whe desire can attend exclusively to 
Midwifery, with its coliateral branches. Tuition, $25.— 
Board in the city to be had at @? a week. 

—— GREGORY, Secretary, 

is 


y 
sept21 17 Cornhil}. 





WESTFORD ACADEMY. 


¥ > Fall Term at this Institution will commence on 
Wednesday, September 11. 
Cuarves H. Wneever, A. M., Principal. 

Miss Even G. Gace, Assistant. 


Tuition $3.00 per quarter. Board $1.5022.00 per week. 
J. W. P. ABBOT, 
Sec’y. of Trustees. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


oo School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 

cal, miellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 

full course, &30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 

course according to special arrangement. 

« Education superintended at home, if desired. 

Application may be made from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M., 

at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 

stree', up stairs. FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 
aug31 f Principal. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 


ITE Subscriber's next term will commence on Monday, 
Sept 2. He will also take six.more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwards into his room, and wil) receive 
older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classical 
studies He will prepare young men for College for the 
Fres) or Soph e class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 
his room, basement of Chauncy Place Charch. 
aug3l 4tis W. P. ATKINSON, 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE seventeeth annoal term of this Schoo! will com- 
menee on the first Monday in September next. 
Application for »dmission may be made to the Subscriber 





Westford, August 27. Stis 

















at his resid , No4 Chap Place, on and after 26th of 
the present month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug24 ep 4t 





YOUNG LADY who ean furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady or 
family traveling abroad. 

Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
may ié istf 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particolar attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R_ S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston, H 
Offwe and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
stf 


near the Tremont House. i nov4 


Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION, 
BOSTON. 











July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Th 
i 


+ Day School for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithful Teacher. 

REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 

Register, oston, 

John Homans, M. D. “ 
Henry |. Bowditch,M.D. “ 


Boston, 
“ 


Rev. 5. K. Lothrop, “ 
“ R. C. Waterston, “ 
“ F. D. Huntington, a 


D. Humphrey Storer, M.D. * 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 


Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed 
ford Place, Boston, until September 1st, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. uf july27 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
2d. The pupils of the School, and those who intend 
‘oining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 
ay general promotions will be made, avd new classes 
in - and the Modern Languages, will be immediately 
ay Catalogues containing terms, &c. may be found at 
the Bookstores of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
Tewteion 3 and one of the Principals will be at the Bchoot 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday and Saturday, August 








For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marcl6 





80th and 3ist, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
aug24 Stis THAYER & CUSHING, 


O% FORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. ~— LITTLB 
& BROWN, 112 Washington street, have just receiv. 
ed asupply of the cheap edition of Oxford Bibles, among 
which are— 


Royal 8vo—pica, morocco, gilt, 





do do, do lind tooled, 
Pear! 24mo—roan, clasp, 
do do tuck, 
do morocco, tuck, a very neat artiele. 
Test t pareil, 32mo, roan, arabesque, gilt and 


plain, &c. &c. septld 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 
Fas otcaben offer for sale their large stock a1 €x- 
treme low rates, consisting of 
DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


wind ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May fl ‘smo’ BAILEY & JENKINS. 


Communion Ware, 


E Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
W ARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Meta), 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any patiern of Silver 


m to order. 
JONES, BALL & POOR, 
PX Washington, corner of Summer street, 
Sign of the Golden Eagle. 











july13 
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POETRY. 


Filey Bridge. 


THE LITTLE BAIT GATHERER. 
On Filey Bridge I sat alone, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
Till on that long dark bridge of stone 
The light of evemmg lay. 











And there was silence all around, 
But for the sea-bird’s cry, 

And waves that told, with warning sound, 
The flowing tide was nigh. 


They struck and struck, with solemn shock, 
Each jouder than the last, 

As on the lonely bridge of rock 
The sea was rising fast. 


Even so, with life’s advancing years, 
Returning birthdays come, 

Telling to man’s unwilling ears, 
That this is not his home. 


The waves were breaking all in foam, 
In the dark northern bay 5 

The south between me and my home, 
smooth as the mirror lay. 


And sunset hues were gleaming bright 
Over the rising sea ; 

So days of age in heavenly light, 
May sweet and placid be. 


A little lass in wild attire, 
In russet cloak and hood, 

Came onward softly creeping nigher, 
Till by my side she stood. 


And then she said “ It’s time to go, 
The tide will soon be here :” 
Homeward we wend our pathway slow, 
The seu still howing near. 


Phe had a basket onher arm, 
To gather bait she went ; 

A little child, she fared no harm, 
There by her father sent. 


Yet “ once,” she said, “ too long I staid. 
And high the waters grew.” 
* What then ?”—“ O ! 1 was not afraid, 
I thought my father knew.” 


~ { thought my father saw me there, 
W ould send a boat from shore ;— 
But it grew dark, | did not dare 
To stay there any more, 


* Look at that cliff, 1 often knew 
Rabbits run up on high, 
Aud sheep were climbing on it too, 
And so I thought might 1.” 


“ Were you not frightened there to pass, 
So steep a way to find?” 
“Ob no,” replied the little lass, 
“ | never looked behind.” 


Aud such, thought 1, ->hould Christians be, 
In danger not afraid, 

Trusting their Fath« rs eye to see, 
Theor Father's hand to aid. 


And when he bids them climb the hill, 
‘That leads them to their home ; 
Then let them say, obed:ent stil, 
“ Puther to thee | come.” 


Nor look behind on evil, past, 
But onward, onward, gaze ; 

And not a glance be downward cast 
O'er earth's dark dreary ways. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


MISS SEDGWICK. 





BY 


‘ | am going round by Broad street to iuquire 
ef. Ress, the glover, about litle Luey Wen- 
dall.’ 

‘Lucy Wendall! Who is she?’ 

* She isa pretty litle Dutch girl, who lived 
opposite tome in that bit of a little dwelling, that 
looks like a crack or a seam betweer the two 
houses on each side of it. She lived with her 
grand parents, natives of this city, and once pro- 
prietors of many a lot within it ; but they had 
been out-bargained and out-witied till they were 
reduced to this litle tenement some twenty feet 
by fifteen. Their only surviving descendant was 
my little friend Lucy, a pretty fair-skioned, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed girl, of a most modest, quiet, 
engaging demeanor. For many months after 
we moved to State street, [ kenw nothing of the 
family ; but, from such observations as my eye 
could take, neatness wasthe ruling passion of 
the house-hold. Their only servant Minerva 
(the goddess of wisdom should have known bet- 
ter), used to scrub the house weekly from garret 
to cellar; their only carpet was shook every 
Saturday ; the steps were scoured daily, and [| 
never in my life saw the old woman without a 
dusting cloth in her hand. Such a war of exter- 
mination did she carry on against the intruding 
particles that my friend E. used to say, it must | 
be hard to think of ‘ turning to dust.’ 

Lucy had no visitors, no companions ; and of 
the only indulgence of the old people, which was 
siting on the stoop, every pleasant afternoon, 
according to the ancient Dutch custom,she never 
partook. She never *‘went out,”’ excepting on 
Sunday to church, and then she reminded me of 
one of those bright, pretty flowers, that hang on 
the cragged, bare stems of the cactus. I pitied 
her, her spring of life seemed passing away so 
drearily. My pity was misapplied ; and I felt it 
to be so when | looked into her serene and sweet 
countenance and saw there the impress of 
that happiness which certainly flows from duties 
religiously performed. It is a great matter, | 
Grace, to have your desires bounded within your | 
station ; to be satisfied with the quiet, unnoticed | 
performance ot the duties Providence has allotted | 
to you, and not to waste your efforts or strength | 
in seeking to do good, or to obtain pleasure be- 
yond your sphere. Thisis true wisdem; and | 
this was Lucy Wendall’s. At last there came 
to this obscure family, what comes to all, death | 
and its ehanges. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF GARDENING. 


Tf there were any doubt as to the influence of 
gardening on the minds and general habits of the 
working classes,the simple fact that the clergy of 
all denominations are foremost in the ranks of its 

trons and promotersshould convince us of its 
beneficial tendency; bat a transitory glance atthe 
inmates of the cottage where the garden is neat- 
ly cultivated is enough to show that the concom- 
itants of industry—comfort and prudence—reign 
over the affairs of the place. Ina work, which 
we hardly recollect the subject of, there was 
almost a sermon comprised in a single sen- 
tence. It is strongly imp on our mem- 
ory, and is pertinent to the matter here. The 
author says: ee is the most rational of 
recreations. It teaches forethought, and econo- 
my of time. It exerts the mind, invigorates the 
frame, and constantly reminds us of the great 
God whose band is imprinted on every leaf, and 
who, in his bountiful goodness, rewards us 
with the faults of the earth. ‘Tv teach the 
cottager to manage his garden, is to lead him to 
happiness. To induce the higher classes to love 
flowers, is to find them innocent gratification, 
and provide employment for thhusands.’’ There 
is truth in every word of this. ‘‘ Gardening is 
the most rational of all recreations.”” It is 
healthful, and every hour expended in it as an 
occupation is rewarded oe effect of it on 
the crops. The industry bestowed on a garden 
is always profitable,and the pro’: sweteens labor. 
It is a sorry thing to contemplate the hours that 
are wasted by the laboring classes in those places 
where there are no gardens, and it is scarcely to 
be helped. What is a man to do when he leaves 
his work? It is not to be supposed that he can 
sit duwn quietly for hours; yet what can he 
occupy his mind with? He may while away 
some of the time with reading; but reading, 
no. withstanding cheap literature, is ex pensive.— 
He seeks in society the amusements which he 
cannot find alone, and seciety can only be found 
at the public house ; then there is a double evil, 
because, besides the waste of precious hours, 
there is a necessary expenditure ; or, perhaps, 
he resorts to the skitile ground, the bayatelle 
table, or other gambling amusements, in which 
case the loss to his family is far more serious — 
Man is asocial animal, and, unlesshe has occu- 
pation, he gets into mischief. It is almost cer- 
tain thata man withouta garden gves to the 
public house ; and he cannot do so without spend- 
ing money, which would be useful on his clnl- 
fancied. ‘There was no reason in the world why | dren's back, or in the purchase of household 
he should not like Amy. I had kept my wishes comforts. Many an industrious man, unused to 
to myself, because I knew that young folks’ Jove | tippling, has beea totally ruined by his leisure ; 
is like an unbroken colt, that will not mind spur | and it is much to be regretted that there are 
nor bit. I never mistrusted that any thing was | no means of profitably employing the interval be- 
going wrong, till one day I heard the girls mak-| tween business and bed time. Ifa man has his 
ing a great wonderment about a canary bird that | garden, he blends amusement with labor, and 
they found when they went in the morning into| profit with both. Gardening teaches forethought, 
the workshop, in a cage hanging over Lucy’s| because all the operations are performed with a 
seat; and then I remembered that John had ask- | view to the future. We sow because we desire 
|me for five dollars the day before, and when I|to reap. We plan all our affairs with regard to 
asked what he wanted it for, he looked sheepish | some ulterior, not a present resuls ; and this 
and made no answer. I thought it prudent be-| gives us a habit of thinking and of calculation, 
fore matters went any further to teil John iy | A piece of ground is no svoner cleared of its crop 
wishes about his cousin Amy. My wishes,| than we begin to consider what is the best 
ma’am, | have always made a law w my chil-| thing to occupy it with, and how soon it will be 
‘dren. To be sure, L have taken care, for the|vacantagain. Gardening exalis the mind; of 
most, that they should be reasonable. 1 am_.a| this fact there can be no doubt. Every leat aid 
little wilful, I own it ; but it is young fulks’ bus- | flower proclauns the wisdom and goodness of 
iness to mind; and ‘children obey your parents,’ |the Almighty. The man who can watch the 
is the law both of scripture and of nature. So 1! progres of vegetation and the effects of the sea- 
told John—I did not hint my suspicions about | sons without being impressed with a proper no- 
Lucy, dut I told him this marriage with his cou- | tion of bis Maker s bounty, must be insensible to 
sin he could have no objection to, what | had| everything. Gardening invigorates the frame. 
|long set my heart upon, and what he must set| There ishardly an exersise so healthful; the 
about without delay on peril of my displeasure. | whole body is in motion ia the different vpera- 
He was silent and looked downcast; but saw/| tions. The digging, hoeing, and weeding keep 
that 1 was determined, and 1 believed he would | all the muscles in play ; and it is admitted by all, 
not disobey me. A few evenings after | saw a| that the smell of the newly turned earth is con- 


‘ Ay, Lucy Wendall did come into the factory 
about that time.’ x tk ‘ 
There was an expression in Ross's face at the 
mention of her name, that might betide good ,and 
it might betide evil of Lucy. 1 merely wished 
to know, Mr. Ross, whether Lucy had given sat- 
isfaction, and whether she still remains with 


you.’ 

” +Was you a friend to Lucy Wendall, ma’am!’ 
* [should think it an honor to call. myself so, 
but I could hardly claim that name. he was 
my neighbor, and interested me by her correct de- 
portment, and uncommon dutifulness to her old 
parents." 

Ross made no reply, but fumbled over some 
gloves that were on the counter, then tied up the 
bundle and laid it on the shelf. 

* You seem Mr. Ross, not disposed to answer 
my inquiry. Il am > om sume accident has hap- 

ned to the poor girl.’ 

* Would yen to know, ma’am, what has 
happened to her?’ He leaned his elbow on his 
desk, and seemed about to begin a story. 

* Certainly I would.’ 

* Well, you know, when Lucy Wendall came 
to me, she was a little demure thing—not a 
beauty, but so comely and so tidy, that she was 
a pretty resting-place for the eye ot old or young. 
She was_as great a contrast to the other girls in 
the work-shop, as white is to black. She just 
sat quiet in one corner and minded her work, and 
tovk no part in their gabbling. You know what 
a parcel of girls are, ma’am, dinging away from 
morning to night, like forty thousand chimuey 
swallows. Lucy was very different; she made 
herself neat and tidy in the morning, and did not 
lose haif an hour at noon when the prentice boys 
were coming to dinner, twitching out curl papers 
and furbelowing her hair. The boys and girls 
used to have their joke about her, and call her 
the little parson ; but she only preached in her 
actions, and that is what I call practical preach- 
ing, ma’am. She wasa little master workman 
at her needle. I never had a match for her since 
1 began business ; but (you know there’s always 
a but in this life,) she gave me great offence. 
She crossed me where I could least bear to be 
crossed,’ 

* Not intentionally, I am svre, Mr. Ross.’ 

* You shall hear, ma’am. Ihave aa only son 
—John Ross, a fine, fresh-looking, good-natured, 
industrious Jad. I set my heart on his marrying 
his cousin Amy Bruce. She is the daughier of 
my youngest sister, and had a pretty fortune in 
hand, enough to set John up in any business he 





the claimant's right to said fugitive, who shall 
be delivered up on this testimony to his master 
or his master’s attorney. 


FOR CHILDREN, 


ANDING AND TdE 
THE UNDERST ART. 


























[A Family Dialogue, translated from Herder, with Omis- 
siens. | 


“A father was sitting among his children who 
were making a long winter evening shorter by 
playing, talking and jesting. At this time their 
conversation had taken a very philosophical turn; 
for they were disputing about the understanding 
and the heart, in regard to the relative value of 
the impressions derived from each. They were, 

ou perceive, very metaphysical children. The 
bee naturally adopted the side of the under- 
standing, because they set out to be very sensi- 
ble ; but all the girls took part with the heart, 
and were fur lodging the great working power 
lower down in man. So the boys illustrated 
their notion by drawing faces which were in- 
tended to represent every grade of intellect, 
while the girls cut out hearts with flames and 
wings, insisting that with the wings they swift- 
ly flew, and with the flames kindled all around 
them and burnt forever. 

When however, after long arguing they were 
unable to agree, they appealed to their father, 
who with two night-caps on his gray head was 
smoking his pipe among them, and thinking 
npon something else. He roused himself as 
from a dream, when this question was submit- 
ted to him by his boys and girls—* Which are the 
most true and lasting, perceptions or emotions 
—the impressions of the understanding, or those 
of the heart?’ 

‘ Which are the most true and lasting do you 
ask, perceptions or emotions? ‘—and he shoved 
his caps from side to side—‘ the impressions of 
the understanding or of the heart!’—and he 
took both of them off, laid thein on the table, 
knocked out his pipe and continued, ‘ That is a 
difficult question, my-children. 1 should like to 
know how you came to propose it.” 

They agreed with one accord that it was also 
a very important question, and that the answer 
to it ought to fashion their whole plan of life, 
and furnish its form and basis. They wished to 
| know precisely the relative worth of the uader- 
| standiog and the heart—where was the seat of 


pable of accommodating—also whether the ac- 
commodations were convenient and durable. 

‘If that be all you want,’ said the old gentle- 
man, replacing his two night-caps, ‘the affair is 
soon settled. Use the two rightly, my children, 
for the purposes that Ged bestowed them on you. 
Lay before the understanding whatever pertains 
ito it, and do the same in regard to the heart. 
Seek to think rightly with the one, and to feel 
in purity and sincerity with the other, then will 


each, and what were the qualities each was ca- | 


lad! his heart was in the grave with his lost 
parents. 

I took a strange interest in him,and had light- 
ened his task as much as possible. During the 
late fight 1 had owed my life to him, for he 
tushed just as a sabre stroke was levelled at me; 
and by neeponng his feeble cutlass had averted 
the deadly blow. In the hurry and confusion since, 
I had forgotten to inquire whether he was hurt, 
though, atthe time, | had inwardly resolved to 
exert all my little influence to prodeure him a 
midshipman’s warrant in requital for his ser- 
vice. It was with a pang of reproachful agony 
therefore, that I leaped 10 my feet. 

‘ I fear, sir,’ said the messenger, shaking his 
head, sadly, ‘ that he cannot Jive till morning.’ 

*‘ And Lhave been lying idle hear!’ I exelaim- 
ed with remorse ‘Lead me to him.’ 

‘He is delirivus, but at the intervals of lunacy 
he asks for you sir,’ and as the man spoke, we 
stood beside the bed of the boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his hammock, as it 
was hung in the very midst of the crew, and the 
close air around it was so stifling, that he had 
been carried ander the open hatchway, and laid 
there in a little open space of about four feet 
square. From the sound of the ripples, 1 
judged the vessel was in motion,while the clear, 
calm blue sky, seen through the opening over- 
head, and dotted with myriads of stars, betoken- 
ed that the fog had broken away. How calm it 
smiled down on the wan face of the boy. Occa- 
siouly a light current of wind—oh, how deli- 
cious!y cool in that pent up hold—eddied down 
the hatchway, and lifted the dark chestout locks 
of the sufferer, as with his head reposing on the 
lap of an old veteran, he layin an unquiet slam- 
ber. His shirt collar was unbuttoned, and his 
childish boson, as white as thatof a girl, was 
open and exposed. He breathed quick and 
heavily. The wound, of which he was dying, 
had been intensely painful, but within the iast 
half hour had somewhat lulled, though even 
now his thin fingers lightly grasped the bed 
clothes, as if he suffered the greatest agony. 

A battle-stained and gray-haired sean.an stood 
beside him, holding a dull Jantern in his hand 
and gazing sorrowfully down upon the sufferer 
The surgeon knelt with his finger on the boys 

ulse. AsT*approached, they all looked up. 

“he veteran who held him shook his head, and 
would have spoken, but the tears gathered too 
chokingly in his eyes. 

The surgeon said— 
| ‘Heis going fast—poor little fellow—do you 
| see this !’ as he spoke, he lified up a rich gold 
locket which had lain upon the boy's breast, 
‘He has seen better days ’ 

IL could not answer, for my heart was fall— 
here was the being to whom a few hours before, 
I had owed my life—a poor, slight, unprotected 
child—lying before me, with death already writ- 
tenon his brow—and yet I had never sought 
him out after the conflict. How bitterly my 
heart reproached me at that hour. They no- 
ticed my agitation, and his old friend—the sea- 
man that held his head, said sadly— 





both your perceptions and sensations remain true 
and eternal. In short, make them both go hand 
lin hand, as Ged has placed both in the same 
| human being—the understanding in the head, 
the heart in the breast. Let your light there- 
fore shine down on men from above, and let 
your lamp burn clear in the centre of your being. 
‘The heart must not gallop away without the 
head, neither must the head become a cold stone 
image, void of breast ‘and heart. Thus will 
lboth at length meet together and become united, 
and through the two you will be rendered happy, 
while without this union you will always have 
your labor for your pains. 

” But what have you been making here boys— 
heads!—why heads! Did you ever see a head 
walk about without a trunk '—And you girls— 





light in the workshop after the usual time. 1) genial to health; a fact proved also by the lon- 
went to inquire into it. I had on my slippers, | gevity and hearty lives of the agricultural labor- 
and my steps made litle or no sound. ‘Fie up-| ers. The man who loves his garden wants no 

st part of the door was set with glass. | saw other amusement, and instead of wasting his sub- 
Loo finishing off a pair of gloves—my son was) Stance in the very natural pursuit of accupation 





standing by her. It appears that they were for| for his mind among companions similarlysituated, 
him, and he insisted upon her trying them on his| he finds every shilling in his pocket, and the 
jhand. Hers, poor thing, seemed to tremble. | economy of his buasehold greatly assisted by the 
|The glove would not go on, but it caine off, and | cropsin his garden; independently of which, 
}their hands met without gloves, and a nice fit| there is downright enjoyment, in every sense of 
|they were. | the word, from the time the ground is dug to the 

‘I burst in upon them. I asked John if this} period of reaping the fruit, The clergy have 
| was his obedience to me, and | told Lucy to quit} seen this, and are, therefore, warm patrons of 
|my service immediately. Now the whole matter] the scieace. They have seen, with great stis- 
\is past, | must do John the justice to say he stood | faction, that to give a man a garden is to give him 
| by her like aman. Ife had given his heart and | profitable eccupation fur hic Weisure uae, wy 
| promised his hand to Lucy, and she owned she| keep him out of mischief; and they have al- 
|loved him—bim who vas not worthy of her love. | ways been foremost in the promotion of horticul- 
|He said, too, something of my being a kind|teral societies and allotments of Jand to the 
| father and a kind man ; and he would not believe | poor. It js gratifying to see the change that has 
‘that the first case of my doing a wrong would be| been made in whole towns and villages by the 
‘to the orphan girl whom Providence had placed | allotment of horteultaral societies and the en- 
|under our roof. Ma’am, you will wouder that [| couragement of cottage gardening. It is also 
| hardened my heart to all this, but you know that| incredible to witness the improvement that a few 


what have you made’—wioged hearts! Silly 
jchiltren! did you ever see burning hearts fly, or 
| would the aiml ss flight prosper! Had you only 
| painted an eve in the heart, i should not have 
, objected to your symbol.” . 

* But father,” said the maidens, ‘that is the 
}¥ery meaning of the flames and the wings; that 
which burns and flies has no need of an eye, it 
jwould do harm.’ ‘Aud do you not perceive, 
}you little fools, that a heart flying without an 
leve flies all manner of ways, and may be prick- 
‘ed and wounded in all directions—moreuver an 
ever-burning heart consemes itself.’ 

* But father, a heart all eye would be too fastid- 
ions aad could fix itself nowhere, as whenever it 
came close to-an object would always see too 
much and have to take itself off again.’ 

* | did not say that your hearts ought to be 
jalleye, but that they should have an eye in 
them, so as to know upon what to fix and where 
to fix securely. No wings, however, for heav- 
en’ssake ; Teannot at all endure winged hearts. 
Your hearts ought to fod rest and a firm siand- 
point, and they should be firm and faithtu! 


‘Poor little Dick—you’ll never see the shore 

| you have wished for so long. But there'll be 

| more than one, when your log’s out,’—he spoke 
with emotion—‘to mourn over you.’ 

| Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes, 
and looked vacantly around. 

‘Haz he come yet!’ he asked in a low voice. 
|*Why don’t he come 1’ 
| ‘Tam here,’ said I, taking the little fellow’s 
| hand ‘don’t you know me, Dick 1’ 
| He smiled faintly in my face. He then said— 
| *You have been kind to me, sir—kinder than 
| most people are to a poor orphan bey. I have 
| no way to show my gratitude—unless you will 
| take the Bible yon will find in my trunk. It’s 
| a smal} offering, | know, butit’s all I have.’ 
| 1 burst into wars : he resamed— 
| ‘Doctor, I am dying, ain't 1%" said the litie 

fellow, ‘for my sight grows dim. God bless 
‘you, Mr Danforth.’ 

‘Can L do any thing for you, Dick V said I, 
| ‘you saved my life. I would coin my blood to 
} boy yours.’ 
| *[ have nothing to ask—I dont want to live— 
jonty, if it’s possible, let me be buried by my 

mother—you will find the name of the place, 
| and al) about it in my trank,’ 

| ‘Anything, everything, my poor lad,’ I an- 
| swered chokingly. 

| ‘The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like 
| an angel's smile—but he did not answer. His 
| eyes were fixed on the stars flickering io that 
| patch of blue sky “overbead. 

‘It's a long, long ways up there, but there are 
bright angels among them. Mother used to say 
that I would meet her there. How near they 
come, and | see sweet faces smiling on me from 
among them. Hark! is that music ?’ and lift- 
ing his finger, he seemed listening for a moment. 
He feil back, and the old veteran burst into tears 
—the child was dead! Did he indeed hear an- 


|anger is a short madness, and so it is; and, be- 
sides, there is nothing makes us so deaf to rea- 
ison and true feeling, as the strong sense we are 
| wilfully doing wrong. I was harsh, and John 
jlost his temper, and poor Lucy cried, and was 
too frightened to speak ; it ended by my telling 
| Lucy she should not stay another day in my 
|heuse, and John, that if he did not obey me, my 
‘curse should be apon him. 
| **"Phe next morning they had both cleared | 





allotments have made, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that there are not means taken to in- 
crease the namber of gardens—for there are very 
few things that contribute so much to the chang- 
ing of idlers and drunkards ioto useful members 
of society as the means they afford of profitably 
engaging their leisure time.—[Horticultural 
Magazine. 





The Traveller 


lhearis, for no one would seek a heart which gel’s voices? God grant it. [{Nat. Intel. 
|might alight somewhere else tomorrow. 

‘But lay aside this childish symbol, and draw|, eg ee a 
for yourselves a beautiful temple of the heart,| _ How, “9 Mr. ne a — Yates, = 
standing behind the beautiful open door of un- bs Fore sa yp sieule * ae “ say i — 
lderstanding. J wil! give you an inseription for | Wh 7h er Pac rg Oy ng} Po 
both. Upon the boys’ door shall he written, 44. ow we thing particular to do,I go 
“To the everlasting Intellect,’ which includes 7" © n. 
|the signification that its impressions must be! = 


itrue, else they could not be eternal. And upon} 














|had been all day speaking to Lucy in vain—that 


| man. 
| wrong. 
|obey me in all things but marrying Amy Bruce. | appoint Commissioners, with the same authority 


The old man and his wife died |there would be no sin in the world. 


| out, and everybody thought they had gone offto| Tye Fua:tive Stave Bu. 


|get married, and so I believed till might, when / gives the following abstract of the Bill which 


‘ ‘ in hike a di , aud said h 
John came in like a distracted man, aud sai ad ins’ puised hich Semen, of Chnseans ane: bes 


come the law of the land, respecting the giving 
up of fugitive slaves. Tare Bill contains ten 


ihe only friend she had in the city knew nothing 
of her—and when | answered *‘So much the 
better,”’ he accused me of cruelty, and then fol- |.) 4: 1 
lowed high words, such as never should pass at 
betwe2n father and son; and it ended inmy} }, The United States Commissioners are 
turning him ste my door. I do — —! authorized and required to discharge all the 
you turn away—but hear me. Saturday night) powers and duties conferred by thisact. 2, 3, 
three days after, John came home an altered a 4. The second. third and fourth sections 
He was as humble as if he only had been | provide, that the Superior Court of each terri- 
He begged pardon, and promised to tory ot the United States shall have power to 


‘1 give up Lucy, father,”’ said he, ** but | can-! as that possessed by U.S. Commissioners, who 
not marry any body else.” I forgave him, from | are tw be invested with current jurisdiction in re- 
the bottom of my heart I forgave hin—and I} }ation to fugitives, with the judges of the Cir- 
longed to ask him to forgive me—but | have not! cuit and District Courts of the U. S. 5. Mar- 
come to that yet. I asked him what had brought | shals and Deputies are required to execute all 
nim back to duty. He put into my hands a let-| warrants and precepts, or cther processes for the 
ter he had received from Lucy. She had perse-| arrest and detention of fugitives, under penalty 
vered in not seeing him—but such a letter, la-| «fa fine of $1,000 for the use of the claimant of 
dies! If ministers could so speak to the heart) such fugitive; and in case of the escape of a fu- 
She said | gitive from the custody of a marshal, whether 


within a few days of each other, of the influenza (she deserved to suffer for carrying matters so fart) with or without his knowledge and connivance, 


that raged in the city. The hope of serving the 
pretty orphan induced me to go to the house. 
She received me gratefully, and as an old friend; 
for though we had never exchanged a word to- 
gether, there had been an interchange of kind 
looks and friendly nods—those little humanities 
that bind even strangers together. On inquiry 


into affairs, | found that she was left almost pen- | again. 


niless, but a discreet and kind female friend had 

rocured a place for her in Ross's glove factory. 

ucy was skilled in all the art and handicraft of 
the needle. Ross, it seems is a very thriving 
tradesman ; and to the warm recommendation of 
Lucy’s friend he had promised to board her in 
unis own family, and allow her sufficient compen- 
sation for her labor. 

In a few days she removed to her new home, 
It is now fifteen months since she left our street. 
She came once to tell me she was perfectly sat- 
isfied with her place, and since then | have heard 
nothing of her. Do not look so reproving, my 
lady Mentor. 1 have been intending for some 
time to call at Mr. Ross’s to make inquiries about 
her. My story has brought us almost to the 
shop ; ‘ John Ross, glove manufacturer.’ This 
must be the place. Stop one moment, Grace, 
and look through the window ; that man, no 
doubt, is Ross himself. What a fine head! 
You might know such a man would succeed in 
the world, let his lot be cast where it would. He 
would have made a resolute general ,a safe states- 
man ; but here ke is an honest, thriving glover, 
and that, perhaps, is just as well ; nothing truer 
than the trite old couplet— 

* Honor and fame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ 

* ‘lhe old man looks as though he might be a 
little tyrannical, though. Heaven grant poor 
Lucy may not have suffered from that trait in his 
physiognomy.’ eal 

* The old customer is coming out ; now we 
have a clear field, let us go in.** 

« Mr. Ross, I believe.’ 

‘ The same, ma'am” 

‘] came, Mr Ross, to inquire after a young 
woman who came te live with you last Christ- 
mas.” 

* [have had a great many young women living 
with me, ma’am.’ 

* The old man’s humor requires me to be ex- 
fy Her name, Mr. Ross, was Lucy Wen- 


without my knowledge. She spoke of me as/ said marshal is to be liable to a prosecution for 
the kindest of fathers, and the kindest of masters. | the full value of the said fugitive. The Com- 
Then she spoke of the duty a child owed a pa- missioners have also power to appoint suitable 
rent—said she should never have any peace of persons from time to time, to execute al] such 
mind till she heard we were reconciled ; and told | warrants and other processes needful for the ar- 
him it would be in vain for him to seek her, for) rest and detention of fugitives, with power to 
she had solemnly resolved never to see him! call on the posse comitatus for assistance, if 
The paper was blistered with tearsfrom | needed. 6. ‘The owner, or the attorney of any 
the top to the bottom ; but saving and excepting | guner, or any fugitive slave is authorised to 
that, ma’am, there was nothing from which you | seize such fugitive, with or without warrant or 
could guess what it cust her to write the letter. | process, and take hint before the Commissioner, 

**] could not stand it ; my heart melted wuhin whose duty it shall be to determine the case in a 
‘me, I found her that very night, and without! summary manner; and on proof, by deposition 


ed, ‘To the good Heart,’ signifying that the 
impressions of the heart must be in harmony 
with truth, else they can be neither good, nor 
agreeable, nor lasting. Boys, make your door 
firm and beautiful, and puta radiant sun over 
it. Girls, draw in your temple an altar to Inno- 
cence, with the pure flame of joy, gratitude, 
love and friendship rising from it, and wreathe 
the whole with becoming garlands, as you know 
how. Above all things, however, open your 
own souls to the impressions both of the intel- 
lect and of the heart.’ 

The old man here paused. 

* Why are you so still and sorrowful all at 
once, father!’ said the children. 

‘IT am not sad, my children, but still, and 
and longing for a more perfect state of being. I 
was thinking of the difference between our 
speaking and living—in short, of what a poor 
thing human nature is here below. We are 
obliged to divide and to subdivide things that 
are united ; I am old, and | long for that place 
where there are no more separations ; where 
the heart and the intellect will be one, where 
the same door which leads into the pure intel- 
lect, will also be an entrance into the pure, per- 
fect, happy heart—where the heart and the in- 
tellect will be no more separate, and all the 
faculties of the soul wil) harmonize together, as 
indeed they would here, did not our disunited 
sluggish bodies separate them. Prepare your- 
selves here below, my ebildren, for the union of 
the onderstanding and the heart ; then will your 
perceptions and emotions no longer change with 
the years, days and hours of your earthly lives, 
but perpetuate and ceafirm one another; and thus 
the impressions deffved in friendship and in 
love fiom both, will remain beyond the grave, 


) Q 
the girls’ tabernacle, or temple, shal! be inserib- | Boots and Shoes ! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


| FESUE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
| and the pubhe nm general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he 1s enabled, by the greater fnctl- 
ities afforded him. to keep a large and more extensive stock 
| of FastttenabLe Boors any Snogs than heretofore — 
| Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
| this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
| with the latest ~tvies and best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
| Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
| soid at reasonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 


lon. 
| Bots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
| THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 
ang3 Oppesite Old South Church. 





Communion Ware, 


| 7PMIE “ubscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
| ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
| WARE, of Buglish and American manufactare, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Wetal 
| Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 
made to order. 
JONE=, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 





at AND IMPORTANT BOOKS now opening by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street— 

Knight's Pictorial History of England, 8 vols, 8vo. 

Martineanu’s 30 Years Peace. vol 2 

Half Hours with best Authors, 4 vols. 

Knight's Shakspeare, Cabinet ed. 12 vols. 

Chambers's apers for the Pe pie, vols 2 ard 3. 

Chambers’s Juvenile Library, —~Whisperers, Duty and 
Affection. 

Songs for Children. 

Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, 8 vo. 

Atlas, by the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal Know- 
ledge, folio, &c. &c. septl4 


BIBLES. 


MIE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 
15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 
Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 
Also, Oxford and London editions. 





loss of time brought her back to my house, and 
there,”’ he added, walking hastily to the farther 
end of the hop and throwing open a door that 
led into a back parlor, “there, ma’am, is the 
‘long and short of it.’’ And there was one of 
ithe most touching scenes of human life. My 

| pretty, dutiful friend become a wife and mother, | 





or affidavit or other satisfactory testimony, of the 
escape and identify of said fugitive, and of the 
right of siid claimant to the service of said fugi- 
tive, the Commissioner shall make out and deliv- 
er to said claimant, a certificate, setting forth the 
substantial facts in the case, with authority to 
use necessary force and restraint to take and 


Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the te) rew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, « utch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, *yriac, Chinese. 

Lr Quarto ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8S. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


true, one and eternal * 

The old man knocked out his pipe, and all 
the opponents, both those who had contended 
for the understanding and those who had con- 
tended for the heart, retired to their beds calm 
aad reconciled.” L. 0. 


{Child's Friena. 





|her infant in her arms, and her husband sitting | remove such fugitive to the State or Territory 
|beside her, watching the first intimations of in- | from which he has escaped. Thetestimony of 
telligence and love in its bright little face. Such | the fugitive is in no case to be admitted. 7. 
should be the summer of happiness when the Any person who shall knowingly hinder the 
spring is consecrated to virtue. | arrest of a fugitive, or shall conceal him, or at- 
| tempt to reseue him after arrest, or assist sach 
: | fugitive, directly or indirectly, to escape, shall 
So rr Seems.—Namely, that the world is not | be liable to a fine of $1,000 and six months’ im- 
to be made much better by grumbling and grow!}- prisonment, and to a suit tor demages of $1,000 
ing at its faults and follies. We have seea men | for each fugitive Just to his owner by said ob- 








THE ORPHAN BOY. 


The bustle of the fight was over ;}the prison- 
ers had been secured, and the decks washed 
idown, the watch piped, and the schooner had 
once more relapsed into midnight quiet and re- 
pose. I senght my hammock and soon fell 
asleep. But my slambers were disturbed by 
wild dreams, which like the visions of a fever, 
agitated and unnerved me; the last strife, the 


448 Washington Street. 


— subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 

Also,—glass, stair and fence baiuste:s, 

windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May Ji 6mo 


blind trimmings, 
BAILEY & JENKINS. 


 ggrmy sete OF NATURE. General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an ontline of some of 
its recent developments among the Germans, embraci 

the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, en | 


try to improve their families by incessant grum- struction or rescue the same to be recovered by 
bling at whatever went wrong, but we never 
knew it to do any good, but rather much harm. 
Suppose we try another tack, and lead others on 
by a good example. [N. Y. Organ. 





Tue Cup anp tHE Sassstx Scxoot. 
Grace transforms the child’s nature into angel 
purity; so the instrumentality of the Sabbath 
School transplants the child from the world into 
the Church Let us love the child and the Sab- 
bath School ; for the one is made to resemble an- 
gels by the church compelling influences of the 
other. 





Young and old, wil) they remember the story 
of the three loving little birds who sat on one 
tree ? 

The first sung, ‘I love you.” 

And the second sung ‘‘I love you.” 





civil process. 8. This section relates to fees, 
&c., to be paid those concerned in t#@®arrest of 
fugitives. 9. In case a rescue is apprehended, 
after the delivery of a fugitive to his master, the 
officer who effected the arrest may be required to 
take the slave to the place from whence he es- 
eaped.and to employ, at the expense of the U. 5. 
Treasury, as many persons as may be necessary 
to prevent a rescue, until he can be delivered to 
his master in the State from which he fled. 10. 
The last section prescribes that on the eseape of 
a slave, the master, or his attorney, may make 
satisfactory proof to such court or judge, in vaca- 
tion, of his ownership of an escaped slave, 
whereupon the Court are required to issue an 
authenticated copy of said testimony, with a des- 
cription of the person of the fugitive, and this 
authegticated testimony being exhibited to any 
judge, commissioner, or other officer authorized 
to act in the premises, shall be held as conclu- 





And the third sung ‘‘Show it! Show it.” 


sive evidence of the escape of said slave and of 


Oben’s System of Nature. By J. B. Stallo. A M, latel 
Professor in St John’s College, New York. 12mo, 520 


hardships of my early life, and a thousand other " : 
pages, $1.25. Published by 


things mingled together as figures in a phan- - : 
Siemaguria” Bebkeee taed weetet to my | septpr OTT Wiens elite: 
shoulder, and starting up | beheld the surgeon's | susieipeseeemneianines 
mate WYSSACRS Anineren maga Shee 
* Little Dick sir is dying,’ he said. itariaus, from the Retwmation 1s the cen ora Mee 
Atonce I sprang from my hammock. Lit-| tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols. Svo. For sale by 
tle Dick was a a sortef protege of mine. He Oe ae Nicuots, 
was a pale; delicate child, said to be an orphan, ae ee. 
and used to gentle nurture; and from the ‘first 
hour | joined the schooner, my heart yearned 
towards him, for I too, had once been friendles, 
and alone in the world. He had often talked 
in confidence, of his mother, whose memory he 
regarded with holy reverence, while to the other 
boys of the ship, he had little to say; for they 
were rnde and coarse, he, delicate and sensitive. 
Often, when they jeered him for his melanchol- 
ly, he would go apart by himself and weep. He 
never complained of his lot, though his com- 
panions imposed on him continually. Poor 


Septl4 
TOTE PAPER. $1 a ream. French Not P. 
N fine article, at $l aream. Just received by Daisies 
CROSRY & NICHOLS, 
111]W ashinzton street. 





Septl4 








ACRED Philosophy of Se+sons. Sacred Philoso ot 
the Seasons, edited by Rev. Dr. Greenwood. = Fy 
Price $2. For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
septi4 111 Washington street. 





UESTIONS TO WHATELY’S EVIDENCES. Qués- 
tions for the Aid of those Teaching from Introd y 
Price 50c a dozen. This 


Lessons of Christian 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street 





day published by 
Beptl4 








SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. : 


yes & NICHOLS, have for sale, a Jurge collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools, 
IF Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 
C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
arene in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
uller. 
*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Kev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. hillips (President of the Boston School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms, - 
Lessons on the Parables , by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 
A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. E im Peabody. 
The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 
The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 
A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T.B Fox. 
The Worcs of Christ; from the New Testament. 
Cartee’s Questions on the New Testament. Parts 1. ard 
il 


The First Book for Funday Schools. 

The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen . . Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

_ 1 Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to any Clergy- 
ee or Superintendent who may wish them for ae: 
on. mayi 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMERICUS VESPU- 
cius and his Voyages. By Viscount Santarim, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Portugal, Member of the Institute of France, 
&c., &c., &c. Translated by E. V. Childe. 12mo.cioth. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 27th, 1850. 

Dear *1x,—I retnrn your manuscripts, which I have pe- 
rused with a very lively interest 11 is a remark«uble speci- 
men of historical criticism, both on account of the vast re- 
search of the nuthor, and of his discrimination in weighing 
testimony. Relating, as it does, entirely to America, it 
ought to be published in ths couutry. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp V. Cuttpeg, Esq. JARED SPARKS. 


—— 


BUCKINGHAM’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 
Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anec- 
dotes, and Reminiscences. By J h T. Bockingham.— 
2 vols post Svo. with portraits of Isaiah Thomas and 
Benj. Russell, and numerous wood cuts. 

SLAVERY AMONG THE PURITANS. A LETTER 
to the Rev. Moses Stuart. 8vo. pp. 42. 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THE CALCULATION 
of Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose ; re-calculated tor the 
more recent determinations ¢f Atomic Weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By William P. Dexter. 
8vo. 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS. A REVISED EPI- 
tion of the volume of Hon. Edward Everett’s Orations 
published in 1836; together with a second volume, cem- 
prixing the Orations and Addresses since delivered by the 
same author. 

These volumes contain eighty-one distinct productions, 
and extend over a space of a quarter ofa century. 2 vols. 
royal Svo, with fine portrait. sept7 


Writing, Bouk-Keeping, and Arith- 
melic. 


OVMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
J 139 WASHIFGTON STREET. corner of Schoo! St . 
which has been in successt™! operation for the last eight 
years is open DAY and EV. NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. Jp Nw 
Class System. £0 Stadents aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

LapDIEs.—A separate xpartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BUOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts 
ed, Copying. &c . promptly and taithtally executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Editien,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale a 
above. A liberal allowance to Teschers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugi.t in the most 
thorough manver—Luuars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner’s 
Method, &c.&c The best lustruments Charts. &c , are 
provided and explained. The Establishment ie under the 
direct patronage of the Marine lusurauce Offices and the 
tmerchout ship owners of Boston. 

Ly For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. 4D 
Sept. 1. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 


ie | AVING every facility for manufactur ng aud purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and _ skil- 
ful workmen, in all branches of "the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequatied in New England, we can furnish with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are ameng the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 46 stops. 
£. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Samysou. 
Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 | 
stops. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2+ stops 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, | 
with 34 stops. 
Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 
St. Pau’s fpiscopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 


desirous of perfecting the 
It has been re-published 
and translated into the French and Germ: 


cessible to readers, 1] generali- 
zation, which render it a most valuable work It ought to 
Bae tee nani of every. teacher of Geograph 

a m to read and understand the high lessons 

study of nature is calculated oi ie 


orio 


Just published by malale | & BROWN, 112 Washington | «¢. 
treet :—- 





REVISED EDITION. 


THE EARTH AND MAN; 


Lectures on Comparative hy sical _ 
itecdiation } 10 the History of Mae? = 


BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised. 


work has been extensively introduced 


Higher Schools, and ge Sang 


hs for by teachers and others, 
es in this in science 
in London by two rival houses 
an languages. The 
commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 


highest 
professors, and the public Press. 


[From George B. Emerson, Esq., Boston.) 
“The work contains much which has not been made ac- 
English and much of 


y- It wiii en- 


to teach, but which, without 
ing ph prssiples, are apt to be 

lost sight of. It wilfenable him, in very many 

particulars, to give un interest to the study of Geography 

which mere barren, unrelated, unassociated facts can never 
to the youthful student = It bri 


possess the koupioation 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of t mem- 
ory. 


ee of the work will mark wn era in the 
teaching o Geography.” 


The publishers has been favored with notices from Prof, 
Agassiz, Prof. George Vicknor, George 8. tiillard, Esq., 
Charles Sumner, Esq , Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. Kirk, 

c. ‘ 


NOTICES OF THE PR‘S8. 


“Those who have been accustomed to regard y 
asa merely descriptive branch of learnimg, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be « elighted to find 
this hitherto unattract:ve pursuit converted into a 

the principles of which are definite and the results. concly- 
sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profesa- 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials posing the pl: ’ crust, 
a new mavifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. ‘ To the reader we shall owe 
no » if we have said envugh to excite his curiosity, 
and to persuade him to look to the apek itself for further 
instruction.” (North American Reviéw. ~ 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
ry. . . . The man of science will hail it as a beautifal 
generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
who trusts in a merciful Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the 

the mest degraded portions of mankind. Faith, 
learning, poetry, trste, in a word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work ucder review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like nn epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sounds like prophecy, 
it will find readers in wha‘ever ianguage it may be pablish. 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accomp'ished pen of the translator, it will sot fail 
to interest, instruct and imspire.” [Christian Examiner. 





“ The work is one of high merit exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, and a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views w all, of man’s reln- 
—_ to the globe he inhadits.” (Silliman’s Journal, July, 


“These lectures form one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to geographical science that hus even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the etudy of goverasdy wu 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many. They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” |Evening Traveller. 


“ We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican press for many a mobth. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every inte ligent reader, and es- 
pecia'ly fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight iu all who 
are devoted to the stady of natural scence or the history of 
mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


CH AMBERS’S 
CYCLOPZDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present tine: connected 
by a critical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of double column letter- 
press, and upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 


4 work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronvivgically arranged and classed as Poets, Histo 
rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divi 
etc., with choice selections from their writings, con 
by a Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
presenting acomplete view of Hnglish Literature. from the 
earliest Lo the present time. tet the reader open where he 
will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wi'l only 
serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a@ litte reom. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which 
throws so mech light upon the progress of the English lan- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable inior- 
ination in « condensed and el gant form. A WHOLE Ene- 
LisH Liprany (as a Reviewer justly said) FuseD Down 
INTO ONK CHEAP WORK ! 

rr The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition, besides 
the numerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edition, 
have greatly enriched the work ty the additions of fine steel 
and mezzotiut engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Byron ; a fofl length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 
beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson. These importan: and elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
ence over the English addition. 


august2t 








stops. 


with 46 stops. j 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMON®? & Cu., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
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MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


Ir PRICES REDUCED. <2 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


ee IS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the j 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has | 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure | 
jand abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female | 





Attendants. 
Ixvatips and Cuitpren will receive particular atten- | 
tron. j 

Tenm+—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming tanght by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been »dded, with Fieeting Shower | 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Aiso, new Dres | 
sing Rooms, which will at all times-be found perfectly dry 
anv convenir nt. | 

The prepretor would call attention to the fact, that | 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. | 
The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to \@0’clock, P. M. 
june22. uf TRUMAN MOREY, 


Stained and Ornamented Glass, 
J. M. COOK, 


No. 16 Atkinson Strzet, Boston, 


pace STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
1 GLASS of various Colors, and in a.great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side hts, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roots 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
it isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shat- 
ters, as it ts impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
ae well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 
All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet wit 
prompt attention, - 
J. M. COO%, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 
3mis9mos 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save THE Pisces. 


Mi R. BE!LLOWS txkes pleasure in saying to such 
k Housekeepers as to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &ce., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 
All articles, as soon as repaired are d to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The Original 
sound is always restored to the urticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse { and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonabie terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 
Pr He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 


cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


Tv. subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
wreparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Samples of Drugs in 











Piymouth Charch, Brooklyn, N. Y.,Rev. H. W. Beecher, | 


| seraphine and melodeon 


Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & TINCOLN, 
sep7 49 Washington Sireet. 


THE DULCIMER. 


TIE Author has been employed on this work several 
years, and has visited Europe, to select from the clas- 


| sical compositions of the Old World; he has also corres- 
| ponded with many of the eminent composers of this coun- 


try, and proc ured several of their must choiwe and popular 
COM positions. 

The work comprises the most complete and the largest 
collection of CHURCIL MUSIC ever pub ished, set in new 
and elegant type, and ail its features have been perfected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
lic interest, such as lnstailation, Dedication, Ordination, 
Burial of the Dead, Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of 
Service, Uhristmas, &c &c. 

There are about two hundred composers represented in 
this work. There are nearly one thousand different com- 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
different etres! There are more jong, common and short 
meres, than in any other collection ever published! There 
is a complete theory to learn to play the organ, piavo-forte, 
» by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting, 
There are sacred b :linds and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar- 
ranged for small societies, the music of which is mostly se- 
lected from Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. 

Instexd of all dry and uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book, there are beautiful melodies and rounds set to pleas- 
ant words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes. 
There is » chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me 
tre Hymns in use, «ith one or more tunes affixed to each. 
There will be separate or orchestra parts furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, sl- 
though comprising a larger amount of valuable music than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 

sep7 3m 24 Carnhill, Boston. 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 


MIE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Charch Music bas had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music books, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more gtnerally used in 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tunes in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a therough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 
Toe plan has been to retain the most valuable and 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 





*| new; to reject such portions as experience proved to be the 


least useful, and to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly popu- 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtiess comprises one of 
the most im nt collections of Church Mu-ic ever pub- 
lished, ing all the interest and freshness of an eytirely 


new uct without 
The aes 


ment. tunes 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and ons 
cannot but find 1t a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
= be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmine 
jacra. 

N. B.—As there will loubtedly ti to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unal J as heretoft 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
Publishers, 16 Water street. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXL, FOR SEPTE*BER, 1850. 
EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcy Putwam, D. D., and Rr «. Georos E. Eutis, 
CONTENTS. 


Article I. The importance of Systematic Theology. 
Il. Mahomet the Prophet of Arabia, and Boni- 
face the Apostle of Germany. it 


Ii. The origin of the Ministry at large 
ape 
Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philos- 





Free Chapels. 
IV. 


phy. 

Vv. Feuverbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
VI. Farness’s History of Jesus. 
Vil. Liturgical and Extemporaneous Worship. 
Vill. Architects and Architecture. 
a sousee of — eis“ 

eligious terar: ee. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


sep7 111 Washington st- 





R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
his apa Life and his 
y 





thei 
state will be kept for comparison, aud he has poorest be 
A A. He dca goes " J gt pre ry at any time such 
preparations as may ap: ear “l genuineness, before 
for sale, thereby to phys cians pure 
M. BROWN, 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 

N. B.—With the above arra: all can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above | 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 


AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.--THREE DOLLA hod in six months, oF 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GED ‘TS if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 61 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 





No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion <! 
the pabliaher, until all azrearagespuc ai 
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